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Editorial 





Marcella R. Lawler 


New Frontiers for Supervision 


PROBABLY never in the his- 
tory of American education have so 
many exciting frontiers been developing 
simultaneously. In fact, never in world 
history has any nation had so much to 
build on educationally—thousands of 
highly trained, professionally motivated 
persons, an interested citizenry believ- 
ing in the importance of education, and 
a rich tradition of continuous, thought- 
ful study to improve the quality of edu- 
cational opportunity for all children and 
youth. 

Historically the supervision role has 
encompassed two functions: (a) provid- 
ing leadership for developing, improv- 
ing and maintaining effective learning 
opportunities for children and youth— 
which means giving attention to content 
selection, teaching methods, materials 
and evaluation, both inside and outside 
the classroom; and (b) providing 
leadership in designing effective ways 
of working with teachers and other mem- 
bers of the school staff to achieve the first 
function. 


Emerging Curriculum 
Developments 


Changing and intensifying emphases 
for a changing society: The central pur- 
pose of education in the United States 
of America has always been to develop 
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children and youth able to function at 
a high level as citizens of our society. 
This has involved developing people in- 
tellectually but at the same time giving 
much attention to personal-emotional- 
social development so that individuals 
could operate as high level human beings 
in the best tradition of our society. 

Exciting frontiers are opening for con- 
sideration in both the planning for what 
to teach and the planning for the human 
beings we teach. 


Expanding emphases in our cultural 
heritage: In line with our expanding na- 


tional purposes, which indicate a new | 


role for us as leaders in a world society, 
we are attempting to work with children 
and youth so they will better understand 
the peoples of the world as well as the 
general world scene. Knowledge and 
understanding of religions, literature, 
music, international economics, and lan- 
guages of nations around the world are 
widening the horizons of American stu- 
dents. Depth study of our unique Ameri- 
can purposes, ideals and contributions to 
civilization, along with study leading to 
new insights into the world scene, is 
causing many American students to as- 
sume a new stance in their considerations 
of social and political world problems. 
Education for our national purposes de- 
mands that our programs be thus ex- 
tended and deepened. 
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We still have much upward mobility 
in our population. In a society whose 
democratic origins have sometimes been 
indicated by the saying, “A poor boy 
from an unknown family may become 
President,” we need to be very careful 
in schools that we do not label groups 
and then deny them rich educational op- 
portunity. Havighurst reports that in 
1920, twenty percent of our population 
was identified as lower-lower class. In 
1920 and 1940, zero percent of that pop- 
ulation entered college. However, in 
1948, six percent of the males entered 
college; in 1958 six percent males, zero 
percent females; in 1960, ten percent 
males and five percent females. Of the 
forty percent of the population in the 
upper-lower class, in 1920, two percent 
entered college; 1940, five percent; 1948, 
males, fifteen percent; 1958, twenty per- 
cent males, seventeen percent females; 
1960, ten percent males and five percent 
females.’ 

Changing emphases in subject-matter 
disciplines: The explosion of knowledge 
has caused scholars in each subject- 
matter discipline to explore new ap- 
proaches to the organization of the dis- 
cipline in an effort to discover improved 
ways of knowing. Scholars of the disci- 
plines and educators are striving to find 
ways to teach students the tools of the 
disciplines. This exciting adventure not 
only opens up new considerations for 
the purposes of teaching the disciplines 
but also provides the possibility of releas- 
ing school people to select content be- 
yond the usual stereotypes. 

Much of the exploration under way 
is reflected in the work of major na- 
tional committees in mathematics, sci- 

* National Society for the Study of Education. 
Social Forces Influencing American Education. 


Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1961. 
Chapter 5, p. 123. 
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ence, foreign language, English, and the 
social studies. Each committee is making 
major recommendations relative to what 
to teach from its discipline in the school 
program, how to teach it, and in many 
cases at what point in the child’s life he 
is able to develop these understandings. 
Because of NDEA funds and private 
foundation grants, reports, courses of 
study and text materials have been pre- 
pared by the various groups at work and 
are now available to schools. Textbook 
development is already being influenced. 
Changing and extending emphases in 
foreign languages: Research drastically 
affecting the teaching of foreign lan- 
guage has made a marked impact on 
language programs in the schools. Stu- 
dents are excited about language and 
are gaining competence in the use of 
languages which heretofore have not 
been available. Many language teachers 
seem to feel that while language labora- 
tories admittedly introduce problems 
such as housing, expense, teacher time 
for supervision, the preparation of mate- 
rial, initial installation, they also do much 
to move the individual student ahead. 
Extending the time of introduction of 
a foreign language into the elementary 
school is causing intensification of in- 
terest in language. This trend also is 
forcing us to rethink the secondary 
school language program. In many 
school systems language is for the first 
time becoming a kindergarten-through- 
high-school subject for study. 
Coordinating the arts: While the schol- 
ars and educators in such fields as mathe- 
matics, science, and linguistics have been 
working to identify concepts which might 
help students learn the structure of their 
disciplines, some artists and teachers 
have moved ahead in identifying con- 
cepts such as line, form and rhythm 
common to all art forms. Following care- 
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ful and detailed planning, specialists in 
each of the arts areas have pioneered in 
team teaching efforts. Advanced class 
enrollments in these situations have in- 
creased greatly with the result that many 
students are going on to college to major 
in the arts areas. 


Testing new media for instruction: 
Technological development has provided 
the American public with television for 
entertainment, and the American school 
with television for teaching. It has also 
provided business with programmed bill- 
ing, and education with programmed 
teaching. Utilization of these media is 
very much in the experimental stage. 
While teaching by television has been 
used in some schools for a period of time, 
significant research on what may best 
be taught through this medium still re- 
mains undone. An interesting question 
raised by one leader in the field is, “How 
can we use students on camera?” Out- 
standing and exciting shows in the teach- 
ing of ballads were produced in one 
school system, using high school juniors 
and seniors. 

Teaching by machines is an area need- 
ing much research. Just how and how 
long children will relate to and be moti- 
vated by a machine are unanswered 
questions. 

Research in psychology: Many of the 
questions to be raised by educators con- 
cerning the exciting possible frontiers 
in the refocusing of teaching in the dis- 
ciplines, the experimentation in the 
teaching of foreign languages, the use of 
the new media for instruction must be 
answered in terms of research being car- 
ried on in psychology. Scholars in this 
area are insistently calling to the atten- 
tion of educators the limitations of the 
I.Q. as an index of ability as we now 
measure it and of giftedness, and the 
impact of lack of opportunity and low 
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motivation in causing underdeveloped 
capacity to learn. 

Psychologists are also developing the. 
ory and reporting researches which hold 
tremendous promise for teaching in such 
areas as perception and the development 
of human potentialities. As we learn more } 
about how to detect and to build upon 
the learner’s perceptions we will be able 
to make startling strides in selection and 
organization of content as well as teach- | 
ing methods, in terms of our purposes for 
teaching. As we learn more about the/ 
uniqueness of human potential and ways} 
of developing it, we will unlock many re- 
sources among human beings which are 
now imprisoned. 





Programs for Engineering 
Curriculum Changes 


Developing personal potential: As in- 
dicated earlier, the primary purpose of 
supervision is to improve the educa- 
tional opportunities for boys and girls; 
this means that the quality of teaching 
must be developed to its limits. Op- 
portunities through which professional 
staff members may broaden horizons, de- 
velop new interests, deepen _ insights 
must be encouraged and, whenever pos. 
sible, be planned for as an integral part 
of the professional development program 
of the school. This will result in richer 
and more varied opportunities for learn- 
ers. Deliberately creating an atmosphere 
in which intellectual and cultural devel- 
opment is valued is an important aspect! 
of supervision. 

Developing professional potential: 
Professional and personal potential are 
of course, inextricably related. However. 
they are deliberately separated here for 
purposes of this discussion. This is well. 
for an extensive retooling job lies ahead 
for thousands of American elementary 
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and secondary teachers as new formu- 
lations are developed relative to the 
teaching of several of the subject matter 
areas. This retooling will require teach- 
ers and curriculum leaders to work with 
educators and scholars in the disciplines. 
Programs of supervision in the immedi- 
ate future will necessarily include inten- 
sive workshop opportunities, possibilities 
for on-campus as well as_ in-service 
courses in the subject matter areas. Many 
excellent summer workshops and fine 
academic year scholarships for retraining 
personnel have been developed under 
the NDEA and foundation grants. Super- 
visors should become familiar with these 
many opportunities so that they can en- 
courage staff participation. 

It likewise is of critical importance 
that teachers and curriculum workers 
have systematic opportunities within the 
program of supervision to become famil- 
iar with new research frontiers in psy- 
chology, sociology, anthropology, and 
philosophy. The supervisory program 
should be so designed that much oppor- 
tunity will be provided school staffs, not 
just to listen to lectures in these areas, 
but to have systematic opportunity to ex- 
plore what the meanings are for cur- 
riculum and teaching in new formula- 
tions, theories and research. Decisions 
relative to content, grouping, organiza- 
tion of the school day must be made 
with recognition of the research in these 
areas. 

Developing research studies for cur- 
riculum: It seems important to recognize 
that much of the thinking and planning 
being done, many of the proposals be- 
ing made in the subject-matter areas 
and in the utilization of machines and 
television in teaching are untested. For 
example, staffs of some school systems 
located in uniformly high socioeconomic 
areas are already reporting that the “new 
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mathematics program” is only good for 
the upper two-thirds of their students. 
What does this mean for the other one- 
third of the students in these areas, most 
of whom would expect to go on to col- 
lege? Does this indicate that the content 
is inappropriate for the majority of the 
high school youth; that the organiza- 
tion of the content is not well conceived; 
or that the methods of presentation have 
not been good even though the teachers 
have had and are continuing to have 
training in the teaching of the content 
and in the use of the materials? 

In addition to these considerations an- 
other factor deserves attention. There are 
several “new mathematics programs.” 
While the proposals are alike in some 
respects they are quite unalike in others. 
Differences are found in vocabulary, in 
the timing of presentation of some key 
concepts, and in organization. At a time 
when much work is being done inter- 
nationally in many fields, when many 
professional workers meeting in 
international conferences, it seems 
questionable that there should not be 
agreement on at least the language of 
mathematics—and of other disciplines 
as well. 

These facts are presented only to em- 
phasize that all curriculum innovations 
should be carried on within a research 
framework. This applies not only to the 
content and methods employed in teach- 
ing the subject matter areas, but also 
to grouping, testing programs, unmoti- 
vated learners, and gifted learners. 
Bench marks should be established, hy- 
potheses developed in terms of antici- 
pated outcomes and systematic observa- 
tion, testing and reporting. 

If supervisors are not trained in de- 
signing and carrying out research stud- 
ies, this is an area of competency they 


are 
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Recent developments in the 


Gordon N. Mackenzie 


Role of the Supervisor 


IN this age of unrest and revolu- 
tion, the school supervisor has not been 
left undisturbed. Forces are at work 
which are reshaping supervisory posi- 
tions and placing new demands on all 
instructional leaders who would not be 
bypassed in the rush of new educational 
developments. Before detailing the 
changed pressures and demands two key 
words will be defined. 


Chronology of Role 
Influences 


“Supervisor” is here used as a generic 
term to include all whose unique or pri- 
mary concern is instructional leadership. 
Supervisors may be called helping teach- 
ers, curriculum consultants, curriculum 
directors or assistant superintendents in 
charge of instruction. The word “role” is 
used to indicate what the holder of a 
position does. While there are clear dif- 
ferences among the holders of various 


instructional leadership positions in re- , 


spect to what they do, their professional 
activities are certainly interrelated and 
it is the contention here that all are be- 
ing profoundly influenced by several re- 
cent developments. 

The influences operating to shape the 
supervisors role may be clarified, in 
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part, by a glance backward at the roles 
of the supervisor during the past 50 
years. During the first two decades of 
the century, the supervisor was primarily 
concerned with quality control in respect 
to the teaching process. Teacher prepa- 
ration was at a minimum and supervisors 
were charged with visiting classes, ob- 
serving and conferring with teachers. 
Demonstration lessons and institutes on 


the content and method of various sub- | 


ject fields reflected the level of prepara- 
tion of teachers as well as the introduc- 








tion of new areas to the curriculum. In- 


dividual supervisors, in many instances, 
had a narrow range of responsibilities 
such as handwriting, music, art or read- 
ing. Their appointment resulted from a 
new addition to the curriculum or from 
a trouble spot in previous offerings. 

By the 1920’s concern was developing 
for the impact of the total educational | 


program and much attention was fo- 


cused on over-all objectives such as ' 


the Cardinal Principles of Education. | 
Course-of-study development as a means 
of reorganizing the curriculum was the 
usual approach. Supervisors often be- 
came course-of-study writers, first with 
the help of outside consultants, and 
later with the assistance of committees | 
of teachers. The general supervisor | 
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gradually became increasingly common. 

What had been viewed as a task of 
clarification of purpose and realignment 
of content in the ‘twenties, came to be 
seen by the ’thirties and ’forties as a 
more complex task of changing teaching 
and teachers. The inadequacy of course- 
of-study revision alone became apparent 
and new approaches of numerous kinds 
were invented. Central to many of these 
were the ideas of participation and in- 
volvement of teachers in the process of 
curriculum change. By force of circum- 
stances the supervisor became a special- 
ist in group dynamics. American business 
and industry, with help from the social 
psychologists, had done the pioneering, 
and in many school systems group work 
supplanted close, individual supervision, 
as well as course-of-study writing, at 
least in the public and popular discus- 
sions among instructional leaders. The 
changes toward increased preparation of 
teachers as well as longer average pe- 
riods of professional service went almost 
unnoticed. “Curriculum change as social 
change” or “curriculum change as 
change in people” became the slogans. 
The hectic pressures and deep fears of 
the depression ‘thirties were largely for- 
gotten as professional educators turned 
inward upon themselves in their pre- 
occupation with “groupness,” “consen- 
“belonging,” “morale” and_ the 
means of lifting oneself by one’s boot- 
straps. Educators were seeking to un- 
derstand themselves and the social sys- 
tem within which they operated, and 
significant progress was made. 

The outer world was not forgotten. 
There was much concern for lay par- 
ticipation. The rights of parents and 
other citizens to determine the purposes 
of public education were loudly pro- 
claimed, and much attention was focused 
on the complexities of doing this. 
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Second World War a Turning Point 


But supervisors as well as those in 
other walks of life lost contact with the 
substance of what was happening. The 
Second World War and its attendant 
developments had _ shocking  conse- 
quences for all of us which were not 
fully evident until we were well into 
the ‘fifties. The rise of automation, of 
electronics and of nuclear power dur- 
ing the war years, along with the in- 
jection of large private foundation 
funds into the education stream, has- 
tened new developments. 

Following the Second World War, 
there were many criticisms of education, 
some of which were linked with the 
patriotism-communism theme. Some 
were pointed at the claimed failure of 
the school to focus effectively on intel- 
lectual development or the teaching of 
so-called fundamentals. Increasingly su- 
pervisors became involved in interpreta- 
tions of the educational program to the 
public. 

As the problems of youth, especially in 
our large cities, began to shock the pub- 
lic and haunt the educators, and as the 
fear of communism rose, the nature of 
the numerous fundamental changes in 
our society became more widely under- 
stood. The importance of education as 
well as the difficulties in providing it 
for ever larger segments of our popula- 
tion, became abundantly clear. The pop- 
ular demand for more and better educa- 
tion rose to new heights. 

The sources of curriculum change 


‘largely shifted to the public and to the 


professors in the academic disciplines. 





Gordon N. Mackenzie is Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y., and is Chairman of 
the ASCD Commission on Preparation of 
Instructional Leaders. 
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In some instances, the supervisory staffs 
in school systems were not even con- 
sulted as changes of various kinds were 
introduced by boards of education. It 
is probably safe to say that thousands of 
supervisors felt bypassed. Whereas they 
had regarded themselves as forward- 
looking professionals, sometimes impa- 
tient and weary in their efforts to bring 
about curriculum change, they suddenly 
realized that now they were being re- 
garded as reactionaries who were block- 
ing “progress.” 


Concern with Politics 
of Curriculum Change 


The specific nature of some of the in- 
fluences was clear, although the precise 
channels of influence were not always 
discernible. The vast sums set aside in 
foundation grants to support specific 
proposals for reform or to finance a care- 
ful study of particular aspects of the 
curriculum were obviously a new and 
powerful influence. The federal govern- 
ment became a financially generous 
party to changes at both the elementary 
and secondary levels. The revived inter- 
est of the academicians in_ elementary 
and secondary education lent new force 
and prestige. American industry saw po- 
tentials for the sale of products of mod- 
ern technology to the schools. 

For a time educators were literally as- 
saulted by a great host of proposals of 
differing kinds. Some of these fostered 
especially by one of the foundations 
struck at the “things” of education. Or- 
ganization and method were manipu- 
lated in an effort to reform the educa- 
tional system. Varying proposals for new 
means of staff utilization, educational 
television, advanced placement, teach- 
ing machines, and testing to identify 
scholarship winners, exemplified this ap- 
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proach. The precise influence on the cur- 
riculum and on the learning products in 
the schools of these organization, mate- 
rials and methods emphases is difficult to 
determine. Most of the claimed consider- 
ations were not directly educational in 
nature. Instead they focused on the 
teacher shortage or on such general 
claims as the need for excellence. Clearly 
there has not been adequate considera- 
tion of the curriculum implications of 
this great concern with the “things” of 
education. 

Another category of proposals which 
has had a greater variety of sources of 
support, including foundations, has fo- 
cused on a re-examination of the subject 


fields. The rapid increase in knowledge 
a 
has made urgent a reconsideration of 


what should be taught through the vari- 
ous disciplines as well as how they 
should be taught. Significant develop- 
ments within several disciplines in re- 
spect to content, structure and method 
have resulted in great demands for ex- 
tensive in-service education of elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers. Both 
types of changes, those coming through 
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the “things” and those coming through | 


changes in the disciplines, appear to be 
moving public education toward greater 
uniformity, toward national as distinct 
from local initiative and determination. 
The politics of curriculum change which 


have emerged since the Second World | 


War make new demands ‘on supervisors. 
Fresh kinds of thinking as well as un- 
familiar skills are called for. Board of 


education and internal school system pol- 
™ ' 


icies not previously thought of are needed 
for dealing with the influences operat- 
ing on the curriculum today. Skills are 
required for dealing with the rising 
power sources as well as for coping with 
the current in-service education de- 
mands. Several kinds of specialization 
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within the supervisory group will cer- 
tainly be required. 


Reactions to New Role 
Developments 


While reactions among educators to 
the present politics of educational 
change and improvement have been var- 
ied, one significant development is the 
widespread tendency for professional 
groups to re-examine their qualifications, 
their preparation, and their responsibil- 
ity for professional improvement. The 
NE \’s New Horizons Project has helped 
to lay much of the ground work for this 
effort. ASCD has established a Commis- 
sion On the Preparation of Instructional 
Leaders and is actively coordinating its 
efforts with those of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, the 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals and the Uni- 
versity Council on School Administration. 

The ASCD Commission has in prep- 
aration a policy statement which will be 
discussed widely during the 1961-62 
school year. By July of 1962, the Com- 
mission hopes to recommend a_ policy 
statement to guide ASCD actions in the 
area of further professionalization of su- 
pervisors during the years immediately 
ahead. While it is too early to predict 
the exact form of these statements, it is 
possible to indicate what may be the 
major areas of attention. The Commis- 
sion is of the opinion that action in at 
least six areas is required at the present 
time. 


‘Margaret Lindsey, Editor. New Horizons for 
the Teaching Profession. A report of the task 
force on New Horizons in Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, 1961. National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, National Education Association. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1961. 
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First, \ the qualities and abilities es- 
sential to effective operation as super- 
visors and curriculum workers need re- 
examination and redefinition.’ The func- 
tions, activities and areas of required 
competence of those whose unique task 
is that of serving other staff members 
on instructional matters require clarifi- 
cation. This is no simple task in view 
of the changing climate within which 
schools are operating and the shifting 
requirements of specific assignments of 
those holding such widely varying posi- 
tions as helping teacher, consultant, su- 
pervisor, curriculum worker and assist- 
ant superintendent in charge of instruc 
tion. Nevertheless, an effort is being 
made to define, in terms that will be 
helpful to supervisor-preparing institu- 
tions as well as to school systems, the 
expectancies held for those who serve 
in supervisory and curriculum improve- 
ment positions. 

Second, standards for the selection of 
supervisors are an essential considera- 
tion in assuring competent personnel. 
Selection is viewed as a_ continuing 
process, starting with those who as 
teachers serve in curriculum improve- 
ment roles and continuing through ini- 
tial identification of individuals who 
have the promise which is likely to be 
enhanced by further preparation, selec- 
tion for specific kinds of preparation, 
tryout in leadership positions through 
internships, and selection for appropri- 
ate supervisory positions throughout a 
professional career. 

Third, criteria for planning programs 
for the preservice and in-service prepa- 
ration of supervisors are greatly needed. 
Many now enter supervisory positions 
without specific preparation or after 
having met only meager and inadequate 
certification requirements. At least a 
year and possibly two years of prepara- 
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Supervision in Action 


Foreword 
by William Van Til 


“A New Supervisor on the Job” 
by Reba M. Burnham 


“Supervision Today” 
by Martha L. King 


Useful to the new supervisor. The ex- 
perienced supervisor will find it in- 





spiring and helpful. 
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ASCD, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


tion are needed to foster development in 
the various areas of performance which 
are significant for today’s supervisor. 
This should include various kinds of 
study and learning activities with care- 
ful attention to substantial, well-super- 
vised field experiences. 

Fourth, if programs of preparation are 
to be fully effective, accreditation of 
higher institutions that provide appro- 
priate programs for the preparation of 
supervisors appears to be an important 
cornerstone in professional advancement. 
Assurance that supervisors will have sat- 
isfactorily demonstrated their compe- 
tence through approved programs of 
preparation should be given the Ameri- 
can public. A _ national accrediting 
agency, National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education, is now ready 
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and competent to implement this phase 
of the professionalization program. 

Fifth, procedures for licensing of su- 
pervisors is in need of re-examination. 
Licensing of professional personnel and 
of workers of many kinds has long been 
a state function and several states have 
requirements for supervisors. Licensing 
might well be based primarily on the 
satisfactory completion of an approved 
or accredited program of preparation. 
Both the absence of requirements and 
the prescribing of two or three courses, 
the two most common practices, appear 
to be quite inadequate. 

Sixth, professional organizations them- 
selves should take action through mem- 
bership policies and other programs to 
assure quality performance of their mem- 
bers. Self-policing by a_ professional 
group presents complex problems. There 
is little experience within the field of 
education to guide action in this area. 
It appears wise, however, for ASCD to 
recognize and identify those of its mem- 
bers who have its stamp of approval as 
being qualified members of the profes- 
sion. 

Recent developments relative to the 
role of the supervisor stem from changes 
in education and its increased impor- 
tance in our rapidly shifting world or- 
der. Greater demands will be made on 
education in the years ahead and one 
of the most important responses of su- 
pervisors is to be certain that they are 
adequate to the task. To do this is no 
simple undertaking, but supervisors can 
do much to improve the quality of their 
own group by taking responsibility for 
clarifying their role, improving selective 
admission, setting standards of prepara- 
tion, and developing requirements for 
licensing and for quality performance. 
The challenge to ASCD is clear. What 


will its response be? 
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Burton C. Tiffany 


Improving skills in 


Working with School Personnel 


MEMO TO: Superintendent 
FROM: Curriculum Director 


In our conference the other day you 
asked four questions. These were: (a) 
From what activities this past year have 
members of the curriculum and super- 
vision department profited? (b) What is 
the number one problem your depart- 
ment is facing? (c) What plans have you 
made? (d) What proposals do you have 
for the future? Here are my answers: 


Profits 


Opportunities to participate in state 
and national conferences have certainly 
“charged our batteries.” Our supervisor 
serving on the state mathematics advi- 
sory committee has brought to us the 
latest developments in that field. The na- 
tional figure in art who came to our dis- 
trict as a consultant was of great help 
to all of us, but especially to our art su- 
pervisor. The experience of developing 
the programmed booklet in science 
opened our eyes. (Can we order a teach- 
ing machine or two for experimental pur- 
poses? ) 

The staff seminars have helped us 
achieve “unity with diversity.” The work 
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of our master calendar committee has re- 
sulted in much less frustration for teach- 
ers, principals and supervisors. Planning 
with the architect for our new school 
helped us clarify our objectives and our 
procedures. (It was easier to tell him 
how to design the building than to give 
him our educational specifications. ) And 
last, the employment of non-credentialed 
noon supervisors has raised teacher mo- 
rale and given them more vigor to pur- 
sue instructional improvement activities. 


Problem 


Probably the number one barrier to 
more effective supervisory services is the 
lack of a clear-cut definition of the role 
of the supervisor. 

It is not difficult to accept the job of 
it has its positive 





the school principal 
connotations—there are essential, con- 
crete, specific functions to be performed, 
but the connotation for the supervisor 
tends to be negative. His function ap- 





Burton C. Tiffany is Superintendent, Chula 
Vista City School District, Chula Vista, Cali- 
fornia. 
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pears to be that of “checking up on” or 
“correcting weaknesses.” 

The supervisor’s position is often de- 
fended on the grounds that the district 
has so many new teachers each year, or 
that many of the teachers are not fully 
qualified — therefore, supervisors are 
needed. Do we not have a job with ex- 
perienced teachers? The emphasis and 
trend now are on the individual build- 
ing as the basic unit for curriculum im- 
provement and the building principal re- 
sponsible for supervision. Those individ- 
uals, therefore, who have the titles of 
supervisor, consultant, coordinator, and 
having a “staff” as contrasted to a “line” 
relationship find themselves in an ephem- 
eral positidn—in somewhat of a profes- 
sional “no man’s land.” What is the job 
of the principal and what is the job of 
the supervisor? 
~ Added to this is a trend toward “help- 
ing teachers,” “special teachers” and 
“master teachers’—all of whom are tak- 
ing over the former function of super- 
visors. There is the implication that to 
assist other teachers no special training 
is needed. This suggestion can do little 
to build up the ego of the credentialed 
supervisor—the person who has the spe- 
cial education to qualify him for this 
position. Furthermore, the reasons often 
presented for employing the helping 
teachers—other teachers are more ready 
to accept their help, and their salaries 
add to the super- 
visor’s uncertainty and insecurity. Should 





are generally lower 


we be certain that any persons we add 
will have adequate preparation? 

There is also some evidence to sug- 
gest that what the principal sees as his 
role in supervision is quite different than 
the way the supervisor sees the princi- 
pal’s role and vice versa. The actual func- 
tions of these two positions seem to 
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change with the changing size of the dis- 
trict. All of which seems to compound 
the confusion and support the need for 
a clarification of roles. 

Partly because of these developments 
several school systems have called in out- 
side consulting firms to assist them with 
their staffing problems—what types of 
positions should we have? What should 
be the job description for each position? 
And what type of administrative organ- 
ization is best? The question could be 
raised as to whether an industrial con- 
sulting firm or professional educators 
should be making these recommenda- 
tions, but the fact remains that such 
studies and recommendations are long 
overdue. 

The study in one large system _pro- 
poses an Operations Planning and Re- 
search Division, in place of the present 
Curriculum Division. This new division 
would have responsibility for developing 
subject material and advising on teach- 
ing techniques. The study further pro- 
poses that supervisors be called “instruc- 
tional advisors” and that they advise 
“master teachers,” who would in turn 
help classroom teachers. These “master 
teachers” would work under zone or 
building administrators and would not 
operate as members of the curriculum 
department. 

The recognition of the place of re- 
search in this department is sound. The 
title “instructional advisor” is positive 
and descriptive. However, the idea that 
the advisor should advise certain teach- 
ers who, in turn, would advise other 
teachers needs to be challenged. Will the 
“master teachers” be professionally qual- 
ified? Or is there the implication that no 
special education is needed to supervise 
teachers? 

Careful thought needs to be given to 
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the pros and cons of having the “master 
teachers” responsible not to the curric- 
ulum department but to building prin- 
cipals. 

We do not have to accept this de- 
lineation of responsibility, but all districts 
need to sharply define the roles. Such a 
definition would help boards of educa- 
tion, the public, and school personnel 
have a better understanding of the roles. 
And it could be that with a clearer defi- 
nition of function, supervisory services 
could be increased rather than decreased 
as is the case in too many situations. 
Supervisors might become indispensable 
rather than expendable. 


Plans 


Mr .perintendent, you asked what 
plar . we have done to improve our 
ski Our staff, as a result of observa- 
tions we have made, comments we have 
received, and have 
shared, formulated the following list of 


experiences we 


“self-reminders.” 

The supervisor to be accepted has to 
bring more to the teacher than he expects 
of the teacher. Probably there is a reason 
why we do not find committees from 
teachers associations going to boards of 
education requesting more supervisors. 
This could be that it often appears to 
teachers that the addition of each new 
supervisor seems to mean more work for 
classroom teachers. This one wants teach- 
ers to do more with bulletin boards, the 
next one with teacher-pupil planning, 
and the third puts the pressure on for 
more attention to the gifted. 

The supervisor secures the support and 
enthusiasm of teachers by providing 
them opportunity to participate in excit- 
ing, worthwhile activities. Most teachers 
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have a desire to improve in their work 
and welcome an opportunity to be in- 
volved in an experiment, a research study 
or a special project. Such involvement 
gives status, recognition and satisfaction. 

The supervisor stimulates thought and 
improvement by asking the right ques- 
tions. How do we get teachers to focus 
on problems of importance? Here is a 
teacher who spends too much time on 
trivia. “I just love to teach about the 
rubber gatherers of Brazil because it is 
such a wonderful experience for children 
to construct their thatched roof huts.” 

One supervisor reported to a group of 
teachers that at a military training cen- . 
ter the instructors in their lesson plans 
divided the content of a given subject 
field into three aspects: (a) must know; 
(b) should know; (c) nice to know. The 
supervisor asked the teachers if they 
could classify those things that they 
were teaching into these three categories. 
It was both disturbing and enlightening 
to the teachers to see how few facts could 
be classified as “must know.” There 
slowly evolved the feeling that probably 
certain concepts were the “must know” of 
the subject under consideration. 

The services of a supemisor are sought 
by the secure teacher. No matter how 
friendly the supervisor feels he is, how 
easy he believes he is to talk with, or how 
much respect he has for each teacher— 
these are of little consequence unless the 
teacher fully understands and sees these 
attributes in the supervisor. Attention 
needs to be given to this aspect of su- 
pervisor-teacher relationships. A teacher 
gust have some confidence to seek su- 
pervisory assistance. It follows that the 
strong teacher more often asks for help 
than does the weak teacher. (This is also 
true of the principal. ) 
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The supervisor recognizes and appre- 
ciates the good maverick traits in teach- 
ers. It is too easy to evolve a “good 
teacher” stereotype when intellectually 
we know there is no one way to teach. 
Martin Mayer, in his book, The Schools, 
contends that “Sarcasm in those to whom 
it comes naturally shows the child that 
the teacher really cares about what is 
being taught—and it probably eradicates 
errors more efficiently than any other 
form of correction.”! A little later he 
makes the observation “. . . that a great 
teacher can do anything he damn pleases, 
with any subject and any class, that for 
such rare teachers there are no rules— 
or, rather, that all rules are made to be 
broken.” ~ We need more great teachers 
and great teachers do not fit into a mold. 





The supervisor continually questions 
and challenges presently accepted prac- 
tices seeking improved procedures. Con- 
tent and method, once introduced, tend 
to become fixed. It took quite a while be- 
fore it was common practice for elemen- 
tary teachers to have three reading 
groups. About the time the practice is 
generally accepted, there is need to ask 
the question: Is there a better way to 
teach reading? Some authorities are 
strongly recommending individualized 
reading programs. This is the way we 
should be looking at all aspects of ed- 
ucation. 


Proposals 


Mr. Superintendent, can we arrange 
to have each potential principal spend a 
year or two working in the curriculum 
department? This experience seems to 
give the principal a better understandiné 


‘Martin Mayer. The Schools. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1961, p. 194. 

? Ibid., p. 195. 
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of the educational program and a better 
appreciation of the services we can ren- 
der teachers. He is then more likely to 
utilize our services in his building. 

Can we expect elementary teachers to 
become and remain experts in teaching 
all subjects unless we provide them more 
help? What would you think of adding 
additional specialists in the various areas 
to our staff and then permitting each 
teacher to select one or two specialists 
to work with him regularly during the 
year? The following year he would se- 
lect one or two specialists in other areas. 
By observing and talking with these ex- 
perts could he not maintain a degree of 
expertness in each field? Or is this too 
expensive? 

One last question, Mr. Superintendent: 
Is there something we could do to help 
establish a national foundation for edu- 
cational research? Maybe, if some sup- 
port could be secured from foundations 
and from various corporations, school 
districts all over the country could then 
“subscribe” for research service from this 
foundation. Through this subscription, 
districts could participate in national re- 
search projects and could receive reports 
on research projects. We certainly need 
the research to give us direction in our 
instructional improvement activities. 

Do you think we might discuss these 
proposals in a staff meeting? 
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John Prater 


Supervision helps in 


TEACHING can be improved 
by an efficient program of supervision. 
Because they are increasingly aware of 
this, boards of education and superin- 
tendents are appointing directors, spe- 
cial subject supervisors, and consultants 
to new positions in their school systems. 
Principals are being encouraged more 
and more to make improvement of 
winstruction their first responsibility. 

# The position of this article is that effec- 
“tive supervision is the result of a wise 
{scombination of four factors. These fac- 
‘tors are: 
1. The kind of person who serves as 
the supervisor 
2. The school environment relating to 
supervision 
3. The technical know-how of the 
supervisor 
4. The quality of planning carried on 
for effective supervision. 


The Kind of Person 


The most important of these factors 
is the first. There are at least four 
characteristics which a good supervisor 
possesses, and there may be others. Un- 
less the supervisor has a warmth of 
personality that wins teachers, he will 
find it difficult to establish the rapport 
that breaks down status barriers and 
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Improving the Skills of Teaching 


enables the teacher and supervisor to 
attack instructional problems coopera- 
tively. The good supervisor possesses 
ability to communicate professionally 
with individual teachers and groups of 
teachers. He has an interest in research 
and engages in “action type” research 
activities within his school system and 
in cooperation with other systems. 
Finally, the supervisor who leads teach- 
ers in the task of improving their own 
skills must have the know-how that in- 
cludes principles of curriculum develop- 
ment, familiarity with supervisory tech- 
niques, devices and instruments, and a 
knowledge of what constitutes good 
teaching. : 


¢ 


The School Environment 


The responsibility for creating a posi- 
tive environment for supervision lies 
mainly with the administrative leaders 
of the school system. They set the stage 
where the play takes place. They must 
be in accord with the play itself and 
indicate to the staff their support of it. 

Many supervisors accept new positions 
wondering how strong and sincere the 





John Prater is Assistant Superintendent, 
Public Schools of District 89, Cook County, 
Illinois. 
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administrative support of the supervisory 
program will be. It does not take long 
to find this out. However, if adminis- 


trators and supervisors work together to 


develop purposes and plans, there should 
be no misunderstanding of the role that 
each group must play to implement 
them. 

The supervisor soon discovers what the 
teaching staff thinks of supervision. The 
good supervisor hopes that teachers have 
been encouraged to accept the attack 
upon instructional problems as a joint 
enterprise by the whole educational fam- 
ily. If this attitude exists, supervision be- 
comes something done with teachers and 
not to them. 

Teachers and supervisors do not al- 
ways agree that certain services are the 
most valuable for improving instruction. 
A recent survey among hundreds of 
teachers and supervisors by the Illinois 
ASCD indicates that this is so. There 
were marked differences of opinion, too, 
of different grade 
levels. This suggests that there is a need 
for teachers and supervisors to discuss 
frankly what services are needed and 
how these can be provided. 

The ought to 
favor the problem solving approach to 
the study of instructional problems by 
groups and individual teachers. Are 
groups allowed to do research which 
leads to decisions about instructional 
changes? Are individual teachers en- 
couraged to experiment with different 
techniques of teaching to test the advan- 
tage of one over another? 

The professional climate that exists in 
a school or school system determines how 
well a good supervisor can serve teach- 


between teachers 


school environment 


ers. The interplay of teachers, super- 

visors and administrators is a key condi- 

tion of a good supervisory program. 
The time comes when the supervisor 
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must work with teachers and choose 
wisely those devices which he believes 
will help teachers to improve instruc- 
tion. The supervisor must use his know]l- 
edge about each teacher and his under- 
standing of teachers professional 
people if he is to be effective. What are 
some of the means for helping teachers? 


as 


Classroom Visits 


Classroom visits by the supervisor are 
not universally popular with teachers. 
They are necessary, however, as a super- 
visory technique, and no supervisor can 
avoid them. 

When he visits a classroom, the super- 
visor observes learning as it happens. He 
sees the teacher as an active participant 
in the learning process. By careful analy- 
sis of what is happening, he gathers ideas 
for working with the teacher to improve 
instruction. 

The supervisor should be free to visit 
a teacher at any time when school is 
in session. The argument that super- 
visors should be either on a “call” basis 
or a scheduled program should not be 
allowed. If the proper rapport exists, 
no strain is felt by the teacher or the 
supervisor whenever a visit is made. 

Teachers, however, should never be 
in doubt as to the purpose of a visit. A 
conference before the visit can pave the 
way for the observation. A follow-up 
conference gives the opportunity to dis- 
cuss what happened, to analyze reasons 
for pupil reactions and behavior, and to 
plan for changes in the techniques of 
instruction. 

Frequent classroom visits to teachers 
new to the school system or new to the 
profession help the teachers get off to 
a good start, which is a real boost toward 
success. Knowing that the supervisor is 
willing and ready to help eases the new 
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teachers natural concern about failure. 
A teacher wants to know what is ex- 


} pected of him, and he has a right to 


know how well others think he is doing. 


Being aware that others care about hisV 
service may make the difference between 


a good teacher and a mediocre one. 


Teaching Demonstration 


The teaching demonstration is another 
device that lacks the universal support 
of teachers. Good teachers often resist 
giving demonstrations because they fear 
the criticism of their co-workers. They 
resent the accusation that they are show- 
ing off. 

Yet, the teaching demonstration is an 
excellent device to illustrate specific 
teaching skills. It can focus attention 
upon only one skill by excluding other 
extraneous features of the classroom pro- 
gram. 

Suppose the supervisor observes that 
poetry is not well taught in the literature 
program of the upper grades. An excel- 
lent teacher can demonstrate several 
valuable ideas and techniques for other 
teachers. These take-home suggestions 
soon become the practice in many class- 
rooms. 

Teaching demonstrations are more 
meaningful if they are preceded by 
briefing sessions with the observers. The 
purposes of the presentation should be 
clear. When the demonstration is over, 
the observers should exchange views 
with the teacher and the supervisor. 
Again, the cooperative approach toward 
seeking improved teaching skills becomes 
invaluable. 

The planned observation of a teacher 
in action by another is an effective device 
for helping a person with a specific teach- 
ing problem. It is a type of demonstration 
that is tailored for one teacher. 
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Suppose the intermediate grade 
teacher has difficulty with the manage- 
ment of committees in a social studies 
project. After a discussion with the 
teacher about the make-up, organization, 
and purpose of committee work, the 
supervisor may arrange a visit with an- 
other teacher in the school system. 

The demonstrating teacher must know 
what he is to illustrate, and the visiting 
teacher must know what to look for. 

After the lesson has been taught, 
there should be a careful follow-up. The 
follow-up may be a discussion between 
the two teachers, a discussion between 
the supervisor and the teacher, and a 
try-out of the techniques with the visit- 
ing teacher’s own class. The latter should 
be done under the watchful eye of the 
supervisor. 

The advantage of this technique is that 
each skill can be more or less pin-pointed 
for a teacher. The demonstration in a 
classroom during a regular session proves 
to him that the techniques or skills in 
question do work. 

The intervisit requires the release of 
the teacher from his classroom during 
the time of the observation. Many schools 
consider the cost of a substitute a wise 
investment in good instruction. In some 
cases other teachers in a building care 
for a class while the teacher is away. 


Conference 


Conferences are often held in conjunc- 
tion with other supervisory services. 
They enable the supervisor to discuss 
classroom visits, to evaluate a teaching 
project, to plan a unit, to explain school 
routine, and to suggest resources for 
teaching. 

Since the conference usually involves 
only the supervisor and the teacher, 
this is the best time to discuss matters 
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that are confidential. There should be a 
mutual understanding that neither will 
discuss the conferences with another 
person. Both the supervisor and the 
teacher must feel free to talk frankly 
with each other. 

Because personal views are exchanged 
in the conferences, the teacher can be 
made to feel that his own integrity as a 
professional worker is not in jeopardy. 
He may be reassured of his own personal 
worth to the school system. The confer- 
ence is a means of inspiring the teacher 
to continue his professional growth and 
to reach for continued improvement of 
teaching skills. 


Group Meetings 


Although group meetings are not 
always popular with teachers, they are 
essential to the democratic process of 
administration and supervision. Through 
group meetings teachers are involved 
in decision making preceded by discus- 
sion, investigation and research. Teach- 
ers should have a share of the responsi- 
bility for building philosophy, outlining 
curriculum objectives, and setting up 
instructional Actually, the 
group meeting is a potential morale 
—builder. 

In general, group meetings are more 
meaningful when they are preceded by 
—a_bulletin. This bulletin should give an 
agenda and define the limits of the dis- 
cussion. : 

The meeting itself should allow free- 
dom for expression of ideas. The discus- 
sion must not stray from the agenda. If 
new problems are raised, they should 
be referred to another meeting. No meet- 
ing should close without nailing down 
the decisions or agreements reached by 
the group. 


programs. 
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The workshop technique enables the | 


supervisor to focus attention on prob. 
lems of interest and concern to teachers, 
It may be a combination of group meet- 
ings and sessions which feature speakers, 

Usually, the participants in a work. 
shop meet together for making improve. 
ments in the instructional program. 
Teachers share ideas, examine teaching 
materials, set goals, and plan units of 
instruction. A group in one school sys- 
tem developed a unit for teaching about 
the United Nations. Another explored 


ways of developing international under. | 


standings. 
Related to the workshop is a study pro- 













































gram often called a “seminar.” The theme | 


of the seminar is usually one of the ac- 
cepted problems or interests of the 
faculty. 

A seminar held in one community dealt 
with the study of programs for fast- 
learning children. Time was used for 


— 
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reading, discussion of readings, listen- 


ing to reports of participants, and listen- 
ing to outside speakers. The seminar 
group prepared a short publication which 
was presented to all teachers and was 
used as the basis for discussions of the 
same topic at faculty meetings, work- 
shops, and group meetings. 


Participants in the seminar were given | 


credit toward meeting the requirements 


of an in-service training credit program. 


Bulletins 


Bulletins serve many purposes. Since 
they often become substitutes for other 
supervisory devices in an attempt to 
save time, they are frequently misused. 
Like all other supervisory devices, when 


bulletins are overused they lose their 


effectiveness. 
(Continued on page 129) 
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Report of an Indiana ASCD study 


Carolyn Guss ' 


How Is Supervision Perceived? 


WHAT should be the function 
of supervision? What duties performed 
by supervisors are being noted? Of 
these, which are the most important and 
which are the least important? How can 
the effectiveness of supervision be im- 
proved? 

These questions, among others, have 
been and are of great interest to super- 
visors themselves. They are likewise of 
concern to college and university facul- 
ties responsible for educating future 
supervisors and, in some degree, to the 
persons who are affected by the process 
of supervision—namely, teachers, 
pupils, parents and other members of 
the community. Answers have been 
sought by various methods. These an- 
swers should prove helpful in clarify- 
ing the role of supervision and contribut- 
A need for 
answers to these questions was one of 
the reasons why the Indiana ASCD 
undertook a three-year study of percep- 
tions of supervision. 

Psychological research theory 
have indicated that an individual's be- 


and 


‘Carolyn Guss served as Chairman of the In- 
diana ASCD Research Committee which con- 
ducted the study reported in this article. Mem- 
bers of the committee included Daisy Jones, 
Director of Elementary Education, Richmond 
Public Schools; Joseph C. Payne, Supervisor 
of Educational Research, Indianapolis Public 
Schools; and Doris Young, Associate Professor of 
Elementary Education, Purdue University. 
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havior is determined largely by the indi- 
vidual’s perception of himself and _ his 
role and that the expectations of others 
create, in part, this self-image which di- 
rects behavior. It reasonable, 
therefore, that answers to these questions 
would lie, in part, in perceptions held by 
supervisors themselves and by others of 
the role of supervision. 

The Research Committee of the In- 
diana Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, therefore, de- 
cided to derive answers it 
could to the foregoing questions from 
replies received from six groups of per- 
sons. Members of these groups were 
considered influential in creating the 
expectancy level for school supervision 
—school administrators, principals, uni- 
versity faculty members in schools of 
education, parents, supervisors, and 
teachers. 


seemed 


whatever 


A Perception Study 


The idea of a perception study of 
supervision was approved by IASCD. 
Members were given a questionnaire ask- 
ing them to suggest areas of knowledge 
or areas of function which might be 
determiners of how supervision was be- 
ing perceived. 

An opinionnaire was constructed on 
the basis of suggestions received from 
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Carolyn Guss is Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation at Indiana University, Bloomington. 


the IASCD membership. Also considered 
were the findings of six doctoral re- 
searchers,’ a Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege committee, a previous IASCD re- 
search committee, and several school city 
committees that had investigated various 
facets of the subject within the pre- 
ceding five years. The instrument was 
deliberately developed as an open-ended, 
very broadly conceived, short and suc- 
cinct device in order not to prestructure 
the replies. It was tried out experi- 
mentally. On the basis of the report on 
the pilot study, the committee was in- 
structed to proceed. 

Copies of the opinionnaire were sent 
to a random-stratified sample of 50 per- 
sons in each of six groups in Indiana— 
administrators, principals, faculty mem- 
bers teaching elementary and secondary 
education courses, parents, supervisors, 
and teachers. Over 50 percent of the 
administrators and supervisors returned 
completed opinionnaires. Only 16 per- 
cent of the parents responded with re- 
plies that were sufficiently complete to 
be included. Twice as many replied but 
did not attempt to answer the questions, 
indicating that they did not feel qualified 
to do so. Replies from the other three 
groups—principals, faculty members, 
and teachers—totaled 28, 21, and 14 
respectively. Thus 139 completed replies 
were received in response to the 300 
requests. 

Analyzing results was no small task. As 
indicated earlier, the instrument was un- 
structured. Thecommittee members found 
themselves with a vast array of replies 
variously worded and ranging from very 


* These researchers were: Lucy Bachman, R. 
Burdett Burk, Agnes Dodds, Joe Lowe, James 
Mitchell, and Wayne Palmer. 
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broad, all-inclusive comments to very 
specific, narrowly structured responses, 
Decisions had to be made. Insofar as 
possible, grouping of replies was based 
upon careful judgments and not on arbi- 
trary decisions. It must be admitted, 
however, that the lines of demarcation 
and shades of meaning were not always 
clear. Whether the differences were a 
matter of semantics or of meaning con- 
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stantly plagued the committee. 


Findings 
St 
The following findings represent an |v: 
effort at objectively and accurately | « 
analyzing and summarizing the thou: | m 
sands of individual replies in the raw | 
data. Statements reported as being held ) D 
by the group were made by more than | 
40 percent of the respondents. Those re- et 
ported as representing a minority point | 
of view were held by less than 10 per- | m 
cent of the respondents. | 
Functions of Supervision. The ques- " 
tion of what should be the function of } _ 
supervision was designed to elicit philo- | 5 
sophical speculation from the six groups. | P 
Functions mentioned by a majority of re-| 4 
spondents were: pu 
Develop curriculum to meet the needs of | © 
the community 74 
Help teachers achieve the most effective | ti 
learning environment 
Improve instruction ¢ 
Inspire teachers 
Render expert advice concerning meth- | 
ods and materials S 
Serve as consultant or coordinator. 
Duties Being Performed by Super: | ’ 
visors. The second question was intended | 
to find out what the six groups of re- 
spondents perceived as the duties that ¢ 
were being performed by supervisors.;  ‘ 
Whether or not supervisors in Indiana} ! 
are actually doing these things is specu-| ‘ 
Educational Leadership' ! 
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} lative. The study, however, shows that a 
representative sampling of professional 
and lay persons concerned with super- 
vision believe they are performing these 
duties: 


Compiling library and audio-visual ma- 





terials 

Giving professional advice and assistance 
to teachers 

Improving the curriculum 

Taking care of paper work 

Testing and evaluating. 

Most Important Contributions of the 
Supervisor. Here again a wide range of 
value judgments was expressed. The 
contributions of supervisors considered 
most important were: 

Help teachers, especially new ones, im- 
prove classroom instruction 

Hold individual conferences with teach- 
ers 

Provide teacher guidance and improve 
morale 

Serve as leader in curriculum develop- 
ment. 


Least Important Contributions of the 
Supervisor. It should be noted that 40 
percent of the parents replying to the 
questionnaire did not answer this ques- 
tion. Several wrote, in effect, that they 
considered everything supervisors do 
as important. The following contribu- 
tions were considered least important: 


Creating an unnatural situation in the 
classroom 

Doing the teacher’s work 

Evaluating teachers (checking up, in- 
specting ) 

Performing clerical jobs (ordering, count- 
ing, delivering) 

Writing reports and keeping records. 

Recommended Improvement in Super- 
vision. This question received more indi- 
vidual replies than any other. Perhaps it 
is human nature to seize an opportunity 
to tell others how to do their jobs more 
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effectively. It may be, however, that 
improvement is needed. Suggestions for 
improvement included: 

Create a better understanding between 
teachers and supervisors 

Define goals of supervision more clearly 

Increase clerical assistance to supervisors 

Increase number of supervisors; i.e., de- 
crease number of teachers and classrooms 
per supervisor 

Describe more specifically the role of 
supervisor 

Raise training and salary standards. 

Supervision Defined. Some may be- 
lieve that the sixth question should have 
been the first. The committee held that 
respondents should give their definitions 
of supervision last. On the basis of 
having answered the first five questions, 
respondents had done some critical think- 
ing about supervision before giving their 
definitions of supervision as a process of: 

Observing, evaluating and implementing 
the educational process 

Improving instruction by working with 
teachers 

Directing the curriculum 

Cooperating in providing a wholesome 
learning environment for children 

Critically evaluating and directing edu- 
cation 

Overseeing, 


helping. 


checking, comparing and 

A single study, of course, can answer 
only a few of the questions asked. We 
believe, though, that this study has 
served to give supervisors an insight into 
how their work is perceived by a number 
of groups which affect or are affected by 
the work of the supervisor. Wherever this 
perception agrees with the picture super- 
visors hold as their ideal, supervisors may 
feel safe in continuing the same princi- 
ples of supervision. Wherever these per- 
ceptions vary from the ideas expressed, 
supervisors may wish to consider how to 
function so that their work will be per- 
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ceived more nearly in terms of their ob- 
jectives. Following are brief summaries 
of the replies by the six groups of re- 
spondents: 

Administrators: The function of super- 
vision is that of improvement of instruc- 
tion. The most important contribution is 
curriculum development. Goals of super- 
vision should be more clearly defined so 
that supervisory effectiveness can be im- 
proved. 

Principals: The function of supervision 
is that of helping the teacher achieve the 
most effective learning situation. The 
least important contribution is that of 
doing the teacher’s work, and the effec- 
tiveness of supervision would improve if 
there were a better understanding be- 
tween teachers and supervisors. 

University Faculty: The function of 
supervision is to facilitate the work of 
teachers and help improve the learning 
situation; emphasis should be placed 
on curriculum development, mechanical 
routine activities must be de-emphasized 
or completely dropped. Supervisors 
should be mightily concerned with the 
human relations role they play and the 
human powers they wield. They should 
be trained and inclined to help teachers 
reach their highest potentials. 

Parents: In replies from parents, four 
functions of the supervisor received equal 
emphasis—passing on new _ materials 
and methods to teachers, visiting class- 
rooms, supervising teachers, and develop- 
ing a curriculum to meet the needs of the 
community. Teacher guidance and assist- 
ance is their most important contribution. 
Generally there were no suggestions for 
improvement and the more common 
definition of supervision was to oversee, 
check, compare and help. 





Supervisors: The function of super- 
vision is helping teachers to improve 
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instruction. The individual conference 
with the teacher is very valuable, while 

clerical jobs are least important. Sugges- | 
tions for improvement include more 
clerical help, more supervisors, and 
closer relationship between supervisors 
and_ principals. ) 

Teachers: They tended to want to 
avoid being the object of supervision. 
Some of them considered supervision as 
an attack on them personally. Others 
thought of supervision as a program 
dealing with materials, ideas and sched- 
ules rather than with the teaching-learn- 
ing situation as it affects personal rela- 
tionships. 

To inspire teachers and to improve 
morale were given as functions and 
contributions of supervision. This aspect 
of supervision, however, was not recog- 
nized by respondents as being performed. 
In the opinion of the committee, herein 
lies one of the most significant impli- 
cations for possible behavioral changes 
on the part of supervisors. 

Just as the role of the classroom teacher } 
is changing, because of such factors as 
modern technology being applied in the 
classroom, various sized groups and types 
of grouping being used throughout the | 
school day, an increasing amount of | 
information to be conveyed to an increas- 
ing number of students, so the role of 
the supervisor is changing. Recurring 
references to improvement of the cur- 
riculum, community needs, evaluation, 
creating a better understanding, and 
raising standards suggest a very im- 
portant implication of the study—super- 
visors cannot perpetuate the status quo, 
they must be sensitive to changes, and 
must be prepared to help teachers adjust 
to change. They must instill in teachers 
a desire and a zeal to dig deeper, to ex- 
tend their horizons, and to advance the 
frontiers of knowledge. 
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In-Service Education 
} 


SUPERVISORS are challenged 
today as never before to continue their 
study on the job. The many demands for 
rapid changes in the instructional pro- 
gram have brought about this challenge. 
New insights as to how learning occurs, 
new discoveries in the content fields, 
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developments in research methodology 
and numerous proposals for curriculum 
change make such adjustments manda- 
tory. Supervisors, therefore, must seek 
opportunities to increase their under- 
standings and improve their skills in 
providing leadership toward a more 
effective instructional program. 

What are some ways in which super- 
visors can improve their skills and 
understandings through in-service edu- 
ation? This article contains some ex- 
amples of opportunities provided for the 
in-service education of supervisors in 
Georgia. 


Internship 


The internship is one kind of learning 
opportunity provided for supervisors in 
service. During the period of the intern- 
ship the supervisor is employed as a 
full-time supervisor in a school system. 
An advisor from the state university is 
assigned to work with each supervisor 
for the period of the internship. The ad- 
visor visits the supervisor at least three 
times during the school year and assists 
him in planning and evaluating his 
supervisory activities. 
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Reba M. Burnham 


of Supervisors 


The visits to the supervisor are co- 
operatively planned, as to time and pur- 
pose, by the supervisor and the advisor. 
The advisor gives help with the problems 
about which the supervisor is concerned. 
The supervisor participates in a program 
of individual instruction based on the 
real problems which he encounters. 

During each visit to the supervisor, 
the advisor spends some time in reading 
and discussing the supervisor’s diary or 
daily log, and other materials prepared 
by the supervisor, and discussing activ- 
ities in which the supervisor has partici- 
pated or plans to participate. The visits 
help the supervisor to determine pro- 
gress that he is making toward improv- 
ing his needed skills and understandings. 
Other activities are planned for the 
supervisor in terms of his needs. He may 
be advised to visit a supervisor in a near- 
by system, visit schools in which experi- 
mentation is being carried on, confer 
with a particular person, or read certain 
professional material. The visits enable 
the supervisor to identify other learning 
opportunities he should seek following 
the internship. 


Seminars in Geographical Areas 


For the past three years the Univer- 
sity of Georgia has offered seminars for 
experienced supervisors in certain 
geographical areas of the state. The 
supervisors requested the seminars and 
assumed responsibility for making the 
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necessary arrangements regarding place 
of meeting, time and length of each 
session. Members of the seminar and a 
staff member from the University met 
once a month for a six-hour session. 

The seminar was planned on_ the 
assumption that members of the seminar 
have familiarity with basic principles of 
supervision, of teaching and learning, 
and that supervisors feel fairly “comfort- 
able” in applying these principles. The 
specific purpose of the seminar was to 
assist supervisors in “raising their sights 
and undergirding their understandings” 
regarding these basic principles. 

It was the belief of the staff members 
in supervision that one way to help 
supervisors “raise their sights and under- 
gird their understandings” was to help 
them gain better understanding of them- 
selves and the people with whom they 
work. It was further believed that as 
supervisors gain such understandings, 
their work as supervisors will be affected 
positively. 

In terms of these beliefs, the seminars 
were organized to provide opportunities 
for individual investigation of one or 
more specific personal problems and 
concentrated group study of selected 
theories which would assist with a better 
understanding of the personal problem 
selected. 

As a means of helping individuals in 
the identification of personal problems, 
the following questions were presented 
to the members of the seminar: 

1. What are some of the tensions or pres- 
sures that come from your job? For example, 
are you frustrated by lack of time, informa- 
tion, know-how or skill? 

2. What are some of the tensions or pres- 
sures that you place on yourself? For exam- 
ple, do you want to be the kind of super- 
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visor that Mr. X is? Do you wish that you 
were different in disposition, attitudes, val- 
ues and general appearance? 

3. What are some of the tensions or pres- 
sures that others cause? For example, does 
the superintendent or principal expect you 
to do the “impossible”? Does your family 
make demands that you can’t meet? Does it 
bother you when everyone is not enthusi- 
astic about and accepting of your ideas? 

4. What are some of the tensions or pres- 
sures that come from your relationships with 
others—administrators, teachers, parents, 
children, other supervisors? 

5. What are other pressures or tensions 
that you have as a supervisor? or as a 
person? 

Each member of the group identified 
one or more specific pressures or tension 
points relating to his own behavior which 
he wished to “ease” during the year. 
Some tensions identified were ones to 
be investigated in an individual's private 
world. Some tensions were presented to 
members of the group for their help. 

Sessions of the seminar were devoted 
to a study of specific topics, suc! 
as the nature and meaning of percep- 
tion and learning, beliefs, values, needs. 
self-concept, experience, threat and the 
implications of these for education and, 
more specifically, supervision. As each 
of the areas was explored, members of 
the seminar investigated readings in 
philosophy, psychology, psy- 
chology, anthropology, sociology, as well 
as educational literature, and assumed 
responsibility for sharing their readings 
with members of the group. Other staff 
members from the University, represent- 


social 


ing various disciplines, met with the 
group frequently to assist in the “raising 
of sights and undergirding of under- 
standings.” 

Each six-hour session consisted of 
three blocks of time. The first block, 
approximately three hours, was referred 
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to as the theory session. During this 
block, the major topic for study pro- 
vided a basis for discussion. The second 
block of time was devoted to discussion 
of the personal problem. The remaining 
time was spent in testing ideas for ac- 
tion programs in the participant’s back- 
home situation. 


Weekend Seminars 


A weekend seminar, consisting of five 
weekend sessions, was offered during 
1960-61 to supervisors at an advanced 
graduate level at the University of 
Georgia. Each session consisted of 
approximately 10 hours of work. The 
sessions began on Friday evening and 
ended on Saturday afternoon. The pur- 
pose of this seminar was to provide an 
opportunity for supervisors to identify, 
describe and investigate causes of prob- 
lems in supervision and to study research 
related to problems identified. Each 
member of the seminar kept a written 
account of his problem. Each account 
contained a statement of the problem, 
description of significant events that 
demonstrated the problem, and_ the 
supervisor's role in the problem situation 
— his behavior, feelings, relationships, 
and additional outside factors affecting 
the problem. These descriptions evolved 
into case studies in supervision which 
were used as a basis for discussion in 
the seminar. 

A second purpose of the seminar was 
to provide an opportunity for super- 
visors to increase their knowledge and 
skills in writing for professional journals. 
Each member of the seminar prepared 
an article for a professional journal. Time 
was spent in the seminar for members to 
edit materials. Many of these articles 
were submitted and accepted for publi- 
cation in state and national journals. 
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A second weekend seminar being of- 
fered during 1961-62 is the seminar in 
group development. This seminar is 
planned for persons interested in further 
training in group leadership. Major em- 
phasis is given to helping individuals in- 
crease sensitivity, awareness and under- 
standing of self and others in groups; im- 
prove behavioral skills in interpersonal 
relations, group leadership and member- 
ship roles; and to improve methods used 
in planning and conducting conferences 
and educational programs. 

Special attention is given to helping 
groups analyze and experiment with 
their own group processes. Opportuni- 
ties are provided for members to prac- 
tice behaving skillfully in a variety of 
common and difficult interpersonal and 
group situations. 


Institutes 


A six-week Mathematics Institute for 
supervisors was held at the University 
of Georgia during the 1961 summer ses- 
sion. The institute was cooperatively 
sponsored by the University of Georgia 
and the State Department of Education 
and staffed by faculty members from 
the Mathematics Department and the 
College of Education of the University 
of Georgia. The purpose of the institute 
was to help supervisors become more 
literate in mathematics and to help them 
provide leadership in the field of mathe- 
matics education. A second purpose of 
the institute was to build readiness for 
a new state guide in mathematics which 
will be ready for trial this fall. As a 
follow-up of the institute, each partici- 
pant will conduct a two-week workshop 
in mathematics during 1961-62, in his 
local system, and will give leadership to 
a “pilot school” in the “try-out” of the 
new state guide in mathematics. 
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A Curriculum Research Institute was 
conducted during the 1961 summer ses- 
sion. This institute was planned for ex- 
perienced supervisors at the advanced 
graduate level. The purposes of the insti- 
tute were to help curriculum workers 
identify and examine curriculum areas 
in need of study, analyze various ap- 
proaches to curriculum planning, cur- 
riculum designs, and teaching proce- 
dures. Enrollees in the institute devel- 
oped outlines for research projects to 
be carried out during 1961-62. These 
students will enroll in appropriate field 
courses and have the assistance of mem- 
bers of the faculty of the College of 
Education as plans are executed. 

Additional supervisors enroll in regu- 
lar college courses to strengthen their 
professional competencies. They enroll 
in local workshops with teachers to 
study problems of the local system, and 
they carry on individual research activi- 
ties. These are only a few of the ways 
in which the supervisor can strengthen 
his own professional work through 
participation in an in-service program 
planned to meet his needs. 

The illustrations given thus far are 
descriptions of learning opportunities 
for supervisors in service, for which col- 
lege credit is given. Supervisors avail 
themselves of many other opportuni- 
ties to continue their professional growth 
for which college credit is not earned. 
The following are examples of such pro- 
grams. 

Supervisors meet regularly in their dis- 
trict to study problems of common con- 
cern. Principals, superintendents and 
teachers often meet with them to assist 
in the study of selected problems. 

Some of the most important opportuni- 
ties for the supervisor to grow profes- 
sionally on the job are those that exist 
in the local school system. Classroom 
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teachers, principals, superintendents, 
other school personnel as well as lay per- 
sons have much to contribute to the con- 
tinuous education of the supervisor. As 
these persons identify their problems and 
plan cooperatively for ways of working 
toward the solution of these problems, 
the supervisor gives and receives help. 

Experimental programs at the local 
level afford opportunities for in-service 
education of supervisors. During 1961-62 
thirty-nine school systems in Georgia are 
experimental centers for nongraded pro- 
grams. In each of these systems the su- 
pervisor is involved in helping a school 
faculty to study and develop plans for 
initiating a nongraded program. 

Supervisors utilize opportunities to 
participate in state and national con- 
ferences as in-service education pro- 
grams. Supervisors are often involved 
in helping to develop guides in the vari- 
areas. In many 
they may assume major leadership re- 
sponsibility for the project. 

Finding time and maintaining a sched- 
ule for professional reading and study 
are highly essential for the supervisor’s 
growth on the job. Keeping informed 
of new developments through profes- 
sional reading is a must for the super- 
visor. 

Certain conditions must exist for the 
development of an effective in-service 
education program for supervisors. The 
first and perhaps most important con- 
dition is that the supervisor has a zest for 
knowledge and seeks opportunities for 
learning on the job. 

Time must be provided for the super- 
visor to participate in in-service educa- 
tion programs. The local administration 
must recognize the importance of the 
supervisor's participation in these activi- 
ties and willingly release him for this 
purpose. 


ous. curriculum Cases, 
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H. Leroy Selmeier 


LEADERSHIP is 
which every supervisor must possess in 
some degree that is satisfying to the 
school organization with which he is 
affiliated. The communicating of infor- 
mation and a sense of direction is an 
essential characteristic of his job. With- 
out talent in communication his oppor- 
tunities for service will recede rapidly. 

Clyde Hill once described a leader 
as one who is so close to the crowd that 
they are forever seeming to step on his 
heels, yet never so far ahead that they 
will appear to be throwing rocks at him. 
A good supervisor is thus the communi- 
cator who maintains a close relationship 
with both his professional associates and 
the citizen interests of his community. 
His talents must be directed to the de- 
velopment and expansion of their under- 
standings of the curriculum. 

The personal status of the good super- 
visor is never a matter of primary con- 
cern. His bulletins, publications and pub- 
lic appearances are only aspects of his 
work as a communicator. He is con- 
cerned that his reporting not only re- 
lates the facts accurately, but also inter- 
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. The Supervisor Reports 


on curriculum developments 


prets the trends. Moreover he perceives 
that the full responsibilities of his role 
involve a reporting to the general public 
of his school area even as it does to his 
immediate professional associates. 

Most school systems have an adminis- 
trative council or staff meeting at which 
the director of instruction may regularly 
report on curricular changes which have 
occurred. Such meetings frequently in- 
volve a personal type of reporting that 
is often lacking in the larger communi- 
ties that must necessarily rely on bulle- 
tins of notes and special items. 

In many school systems in which a 
curriculum council is still expanding its 
area of usefulness, the annual reports of 
a director of instruction or supervisor 
in some special area may become one of 
the major vehicles for passing along in- 
formation. The interchange of these re- 
ports among other members of the staff 
is often one of the most neglected op- 
portunities for informed communication. 
Smaller communities wherein there is 
less of a formal organization have often 
given a specific period of time’ in their 
preschool and post-school workshops to 
the reporting on curricular developments 
under way in that community. Certainly 
it has become the supervisor's responsi- 
bility to provide the time and the occa- 
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sion for the exchange of information lest 
those at home be among the last to learn 
what is so widely appreciated. 


Reporting 


Effective reporting requires interpreta- 
tion rather than a mere relating of the 
assembled facts. Moreover frank discus- 
sion is often necessary before firm and 
final conclusions are possible. An excel- 
lent practice has developed in the Dear- 
born schools in what has been called 
the Citizens Advisory Committee. Meet- 
ing informally with the superintendent 
and his staff approximately once each 
month, the group provides ready reac- 
tions to programs as they are develop- 
ing. In this way a unified arts program 
and also a continual progress plan were 
evolved satisfactorily on the basis of 
understandings developed through the 
reports and interpretations given by the 
superviscry staff. 

Such developments only come as a su- 
pervisor maintains himself as a leader 
among his peers. Appropriate interaction 
then coines most often through indirect 
rather than direct supervisory activity. 
Citizen committees and neighborhood 
discussion groups for the public, and 
administrative or teacher group meet- 
ings for staff discussions, become not 
so much the telling off of some lesser 
person but rather the occasion for a 
proper reception and fertilization of the 
instructional leader’s ideas. 

However great they may be, these 
ideas will seem impoverished unless they 
are assimilated by the supervisor’s pro- 
fessional associates and the general pub- 
lic. Even as good teachers, the effective 
director of instruction must recognize 
how people learn and so apply these 
principles to the learning situation which 
he is directing. 
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For example, teachers place great im- 
portance on the matter of readiness, 
Where readiness is seemingly absent, the 
professional educator either waits for the 
necessary maturity or he strives to build 
a satisfactory readiness. The instructional 
leader can and should use this readiness 
in working with his special groups. Cer- 
tainly the remarks made to parents at 
kindergarten round-ups are made with 
a view to the readiness which these par- 
ents and their offspring have for the 
forthcoming educational experience. 
Moreover such meetings, as well as those 
conferences of parents and_ teachers 
which are spreading as a more accept- 
able form of exchanging information on 
pupil progress, can be used to develop 
a citizen interest and readiness for new 
curricular patterns. 


Discovery 


Consistent also with the knowledge of 
the learning process which as a good 
teacher he would use in the classroom, 
the supervisor ought to use the discovery 
principle in unrolling curriculum devel- 
opments with his associates. The excite- 
ment of which Jerome S. Bruner speaks 
in The Process of Education' is some- 
thing for all of us as teachers even as 
it is for our boys and girls in science, 
mathematics and history. The super- 
visor’s role ought no more to be confined 
to telling than that of the classroom 
teacher is limited to listening. As an in- 
structional leader he may help his asso- 
ciates to learn best by his guidance and 
direction in which the discovery and the 
decision-making are actually functions 
of the staff. 

Local curriculum developments may 


‘Jerome Seymour Bruner. The Process of 
Education. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1960. p. 20-22. 
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thus come to a school system through 
discussion and analysis rather than by 
administrative blueprint and _ edict. 
Jefferson County (Kentucky) schools 
thus evolved their own concept of an 
ungraded school. This grew out of staff 
discussions of various problems and con- 
cerns that led to an investigation of vari- 
ous primary or nongraded schemes. This 
was a reversal of the operation by ad- 
ministrative decree or the traditional ap- 
proach of imitating the curriculum de- 
velopments of others simply because they 
are new and different. 

Moreover coming to a practice because 
they have discovered its value seems to 
cause many people to become most 
ardent missionaries for this practice. 
Some of the most devoted advocates of 
the self-contained classroom are those 
who feel that they discovered the prac- 
tice and adopted it because they believed 
they recognized merit in it. 

Another phase of the learning process 
which the supervisor should recognize 
in his reporting is the degree to which 
we all learn from differences. While one 
may like similarities for the security they 
bring, one seldom learns more by simply 
repeating what he has already discov- 
ered. Thus a good supervisor will report 
developments that have many similari- 
ties to practices that are already being 
followed yet in which the differences 
will challenge one to evaluate his own 
thinking and time-honored decision. 

Many good educators utilize this learn- 
ing principle when talking with the par- 
ents of a special grade or classroom about 
the curricular practices in that area of 
common interest. Whether the major ob- 
jective be the initiation of a new ap- 
proach or the explanation to the parents 
of a well-accepted practice which they 
have misjudged from the limits of a 
memory as to what was one time con- 
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sidered best, similarities can establish 
only a favorable climate in which the real 
learning will come as new differences are 
apparent. 


Audio-Visual Means 


Again the supervisor needs to recog- 
nize that audio-visual devices can im- 
prove the speed and clarity of the report- 
ing. A filmstrip or even a set of koda- 
chrome slides, accompanied by a tape 
recording or by a human interpreter, can 
help the parent of a prospective kinder- 
gartner to have a keener appreciation of 
the forthcoming experience which his 
child is to have. 

In Grosse Pointe a concern for improv- 
ing the use of classroom bulletin boards 
saw little progress result from the pro- 
posals of a committee of administrators. 
However, when an audio-visual specialist 
started making a collection of the pic- 
tures of the bulletin boards that were 
better than average, many teachers be- 
gan to be interested. Then, when the art 
consultant recorded on tape an explana- 
tion of the principles that made some 
bulletin boards seem better than others, 
almost all teachers became enthusiastic 
over a period of time for the improve- 
ment of bulletin boards. The newer 
audio-visual techniques had made con- 
verts where staff meetings and mimeo- 
graphed bulletins had had no effect. 

Television and radio are also good 
means for reporting developments both 
to the staff and to the community. Ad- 
mittedly the public has come to expect 
such usage as being for the purpose of 
winning an election or a bond issue. 
Yet these means can also be effective in 
highlighting curricular developments. 

Both South Redford and Dearborn 
have had experience in producing a tele- 
vision program and then using the kine- 
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scope thereof for PTA meetings or dis- 
cussion groups among the professional 
staff. For example, a “kine” on how teach- 
ers can cooperate and work together has 
greatly interested the parents of the 
Stout Junior High and has also been ef- 
fective with sectional meetings of the 
staff throughout the community. 
However no principle or device for 
learning is more important than the in- 
volvement of the learner himself. Being 
consulted projected _ practices, 
knowing that he is a participant in the 
evolution of a decision, and having some 
practical sharing in any curricular deci- 
sion are all procedures which the super- 
visor should encourage among his co- 
workers. They make for a receptive part- 
nership in the reporting to his associates. 


about 


A story has been told about a nation- 
ally known superintendent in an ex- 
tremely fortunate Midwestern commu- 
nity of several decades ago. A succes- 
series of test results showed _ his 
pupils to be decidedly below national 
norms in spelling. While other evidence 


sive 


indicated that a somewhat more opti- 
mum learning situation existed in al- 
most all other respects, the superin- 
decided to do 
something about the situation. He was 
a reputable scholar and writer. There- 
fore, he reasoned, if he only worked out 
a good spelling program and reported 
it to the staff, better spelling proficiency 
ought to follow. 


tendent, nevertheless, 


So he studied and wrote. He then re- 
ported his findings to the staff. Appreci- 
ating his worth as a supervisor, the staff 
tried to follow his outlines. Yet when 
spelling was again tested, the results 
were distinctly below the expectations. 
Then the teachers asked permission to 
work out their own approaches on the 
spelling problem. Realizing that almost 
any possibility might bring some im- 
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provement over the previous situation, 
the superintendent granted permission. 
To his amazement, the test results of 
the next year showed, for the first time 
in several seasons, the community above 
the national norm. 

Certainly it was not that the teachers 
had more know-how than did this su- 
pervising superintendent. The failure 
was rather due to the lack of under- 
standing and awareness in a program 
that was not their own. As they felt a 
personal in: olvement in the creation of 
the lesson design, their perception of 
learning needs so improved that the evi- 
dence of pupil learning climbed to a 
more satisfactory level. 

Similarly, many supervisors have 
learned that the instructional leader can- 
not expect that his units will have the 
same effect on the staff as do those in- 
volving representative staff members. Yet 
such involvement does not absolve the 
supervisor of the responsibilities of 
leadership. Creating a sense of direction, 
involving personnel who are ready to 
evaluate new ideas, interpreting issues 
and locating satisfactory assisting per- 
sonnel are all a part of the supervisor's 
role. Only when some of those who were 
formerly critical now turn to praise the 
new developments can the director of 
instruction realize how much progress 
has been made. 

The supervisor's role as a reporter of 
curricular developments is one in which 
he must think and act with imagination 
and creativity as opposed to routine and 
assignment. He needs to utilize the learn- 
ings of others rather than anticipate that 
he may know-it-all himself. As a reporter 
of curricular developments he views his 
role as a service to his professional asso- 
ciates, to the citizens of his community 
and, above all else, to the boys and girls 
enrolled in the local schools. 
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Muriel Crosby 


Coordinating a Supervisory Program 


WHEN we speak of organizing 
a complete supervisory program we must 
ask ourselves first, “What are we organiz- 
ing for?” Then we must ask, “What is a 
complete supervisory program?” 

It is asserted that the chief function of 
supervision is to make it possible to help 
teachers help themselves become more 
skilled in the processes of fostering chil- 
dren’s learning. To achieve this goal, 
teachers need to look at children with 
new and fresh vision, to become like the 
poet Elizabeth Barrett Browning defines 
in her lines: 

The poet has the child’s sight in his breast 

And sees all new. 

What oftenest he has viewed, 

He views with the first glory. 

To the extent that this goal is 
achieved, a school or school system may 
determine the “completeness” of _ its 
supervisory program. 

In helping teachers help themselves, 
supervisors seek ways and means to 
make it possible for teachers to dis- 
cover for themselves what “works” for 
them, ways that successfully interpret 
their knowledge of children and the 
learning process in creating a climate in 
school which encourages children’s self- 
discovery, experimentation, interpreta- 
tion of experience, and realization that 
learning in school can be dynamic and 
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exciting because it has use value in 
living. 

When we begin to plan to coordinate 
the work of the staff toward the achieve- 
ment of a complete supervisory program, 
we are reaching toward certain goals. 
Our objective is to try to help each staff 
member to discover the challenge of 
continuously seeking ways of improving 
the quality of learning, and of finding 
and using the opportunities available 
for stimulating children’s motivation to 
learn. All staff members who have a 
responsibility for teaching and learning 
have equally significant roles to play. 
Teachers, administrators, supervisors 
and other service personnel are peers 
in the fulfillment of the learning proc- 
ess. A breakdown in the functioning of 
any member of the team presents blocks 
and frustrations which inhibit the full 
fruition of the exciting adventure of 
teaching and learning. 

Today, more than ever, the schools 
are challenged by children’s out-of- 
school learning. A single illustration may 
serve to emphasize this challenge. 
During a recent airflight, the writer had 
a four-hour stopover at a large modern 


Muriel Crosby is Assistant Superintendent 
and Director of Elementary Education, Wil- 
mington Public Schools, Delaware. 
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airport in the South. The comfortable 
waiting room was filled with travelers 
waiting out a sudden storm. Most were 
deeply buried in newspapers or paper- 
backs. 


Signs of the Times 


In a far corner of the waiting room 
three boys, approximately twelve, ten 
and “going on seven,” were quietly 
seated. On the wall, over their heads, was 
a “home-made” sign: 


SHOE SHIN 


STAND 


.15¢ 15¢ 


After a brief huddle the youngest boy 
was sent around the room to recruit 
customers. All he approached refused the 
service, many with warm smiles but a 
few “growlingly.” 

Here was a prime learning situation. 
What were the boys learning? 

1. They apparently had learned appro- 
priate behavior for a waiting room 
situation—orderliness, respect for the 
comfort of others, no “horseplay.” 

2. They were learning the psychology 
of “selling.” No potential customers 
would be hardy enough to take a pair 
of newly shined shoes on an airfield that 
had turned into a stormy lake. 

3. They were learning what makes 
people tick and how they responded 
differently on a face to face basis. All 
potential customers refused the service. 
The boys were learning variety in rejec- 
tion, however. Most rejections were of 
the idea, not of the boys. But some rejec- 
tions were of both. Human relations are 
learned and these boys were learning. 


What of the schools these boys attend, 
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the schools that can only share in the 
education of boys who already feel at 
home in the dynamic environment of a 
modern airport? 

1. Were these boys of whom teachers 
sometimes say, “They are not interested 
in anything’; “My boys have no moti- 
vation to learn”? 

2. Were these boys who all too often 
must accept the conforming, restrictive 
quiet of too many classrooms in place 
of the exciting world of reality? 

3. Did these boys attend schools in 
which teachers are told by adminis- 
trators and supervisors that they must 
use prescribed texts; they must cover a 
certain amount of content in each sub- 
ject; they must use common methods of 
teaching? 

4, Did these boys have teachers who 
refused to accept the freedom to teach 
in unique ways, to draw upon many re- 
sources for learning, to create curricula 
with children which are appropriate for 
them, because the plodding of well- 
established, known paths is less de- 
manding? 

Today, more than ever, the conception 
of supervision as a service function de- 
mands administrators who fulfill their 
role of leadership by working with the 
staff, not for the staff. It demands super- 
visors and other service personnel who 
render service of leadership, provide 
spurs to teachers’ self-direction, and 
share in the solution of problems in 
learning. It demands teachers whose 
conception of themselves is that of pro- 
fessional peers who find the fruition of 
their capabilities through working co- 
operatively with other staff members in 
the most exciting adventure of learning. 

Where this conception of supervision, 
and of the functions of various staff 
members in implementing it, prevails, 
administration as the coordinating 
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medium becomes a potent force. Some 
examples of administration at work in 
its function of coordinating supervision 
may be helpful. 


An Administrator Reports 


Two problems face central adminis- 
trators whose pressure of duties often 
blocks close contacts with the staff. 
One of these problems centers in 
communication and the other in estab- 
lishing between the staff and the central 
administration a base for professional 
relationships. Such a base must foster 
recognition of professional peer status 
among members of a_ staff carrying 
different primary responsibilities, teach- 
ing, administration, supervision or other 
functions of education. 

In one school system in a city of some 
100,000 population, the director of ele- 
mentary education was concerned with 
these problems. Previous experiences 
had convinced the director that teachers 
want to be informed, that they need to 
know factors underlying administrative 
decisions, that they want to have a part 
in decision making and that cooperative 
decision making demands knowledge of 
pertinent facts. 

One year the director initiated a series 
of monthly “Reports to the Staff,” a two 
or three page mimeographed bulletin, a 
copy of which was distributed to each 
staff member. There was no attempt to 
“pattern” these reports either in content 
or form. The primary focus was on 
establishing an informal style in report- 
ing events or giving information similar 
to that found in correspondence between 
professional friends. 

The first of these reports contained 
interesting information related to the 
opening of school, why some classes were 
so large and what was being done about 
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it. It commented, on current pressures on 
kindergarten teachers for formalizing 
kindergarten education and suggested 
several current magazine articles to 
fortify kindergarten teachers and princi- 
pals in resisting unwise demands. It re- 
printed a choice “story” provided by a 
local kindergarten teacher in winning 
the support of a questioning parent. 
And, finally, it informed the staff of the 
recognition won by some of the cur- 
riculum bulletins produced by the staff. 

Subsequent reports dealt with similar 
current interests of the staff. Often they 
carried items of encouragement, particu- 
larly during times of the school year 
when the going was rough. The first 
tangible bit of evidence that the reports 
were being read and were of value came 
one cold February day when the director 
and a beginning teacher happened to 
meet. The teacher’s first impulsive words 
were, “How did you know that I was 
so discouraged? It helped a lot to know 
I was not alone.” 

But one, or even a dozen, positive 
reactions do not make a base for a 
generalization. And so the director solic- 
ited anonymous evaluations of the “Re- 
ports to the Staff.” Forty-five percent of 
the staff replied and the responses were 
enthusiastic. This group made 52 sugges- 
tions for the content of future reports, 
with priorities being given to items of 
“current news in education, specific 
information about local schools, help 
for evaluating children’s growth and 
development, for self-evaluation by 
teachers, and community developments 
having implications for the schools.” 


Other Coordinating Activities 


The thumbnail sketches that follow 
may reveal myriad opportunities for 
administrators and supervisors who are 
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committed to a 
rooted in cooperative action: 


supervisory program 

1, When teachers expressed concern 
about the availability of needed books 
for use in a project on human relations 
education, the director, the supervisor 
of libraries and the general supervisors 
joined forces to produce monthly bulle- 
tins on “Growing Up With Books.” These 
bulletins provided annotated references 
related to human relations concepts 
which were obtainable from the schools’ 
well stocked children’s libraries. One 
issue was contributed by the elementary 
librarians and another by one elementary 
librarian who had become interested 
enough to explore his school’s library 
more comprehensively than had been 
done in the initial bulletins. 

2. Each spring, the teachers of one 
school system elect faculty representa- 
tives from each school to meet with the 
director and supervisors as a planning 
committee for a Fall Workshop. Repre- 
sentatives discuss possible themes, ac- 
tivities, consultants and __ participants 
with individual faculties. They then come 
to the first committee meeting fully pre- 
pared to present the needs and recom- 
mendations of the faculties. This is an 
important matter to faculties, for each 
year the central, city-wide Fall Work- 
shop establishes the base for further 
exploration by individual school work- 
shops under the leadership of principals 
during the week prior to the official open- 
ing of schools. After all recommendations 
are considered by the planning com- 
mittee, possible action is agreed upon 
and the representatives report to their 
faculties, seeking consensus and addi- 
tional suggestions and 
developing the workshop. By the close 
of school or shortly thereafter, principals 


assistance in 


inform their staffs of the final program 
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developed for the city-wide workshop 
and plan with faculty committees for the 
building workshops which follow. There 
are no surprises and no guesswork. Facul- 
ties are ready to roll from the moment a 
new school year starts. 

3. The director of elementary educa- 
tion in one city school system believes 
there is no more justification for central 
administration to hide behind the de- 
mands of business management than 
there is for a principal to retire to the 
office with busy work which keeps him 
from fulfilling his job as professional 
leader in creating educational programs 
of merit. 

When circumstances reveal a 
mand for professional help which the 
director is capable of giving, he fre- 
quently provides this through bulletins 
distributed to the staff. Among the bulle- 
tins was a series on problems in the 
teaching of reading. The staff rated this 
series the single most valuable super- 
visory service rendered during the year. 


de- 


This reaction was obtained through an 


anonymous survey of teachers’ opinions 
regarding problems in the teaching of 
reading and recommended ways of 
meeting the problems. 

In planning for a complete supervisory 
program, there is no more critical issue 
than the role of the central administrator. 
In an entirely different context, Benjamin 
Spock has expressed a hazard that admin- 
istrators may take to heart, when he says 
that creeping behind a technique or pro- 
fessional attitude may lead to the danger 
of trying to keep people away from us in 
order to manage them in a more arms- 
length kind of way. 

Blocks and dodges in relationships 
among administrators, supervisors and 
teachers have no place in good super- 
vision. Only a team, working together, 
can develop a supervisory program. 
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Valjean M. Cashen 


Using Specialists as a Team 


MUCH has been written in re- 
cent years on the educational advantages 
of team teaching. There appears to be 
some disagreement, however, as to what 
constitutes a team. In basketball a team 
has five players; while in football there 
are eleven. The evaluation of the out- 
come of a basketball game is easy, that of 
a football game (in case of a tie) is diffi- 
cult. How many players do we have on 
the team in an educational environment? 
How do we evaluate the outcome of team 
teaching? In sports, each member has a 
specific role which he plays; true, these 
roles may at times overlap, but each 
member has his role responsibility. What 
are the role responsibilities in team teach- 
ing and how do we evaluate the out- 
come? Let us look at some possible impli- 
cations of these questions. 

Team teaching is often defined as an 
approach by two or more individuals to 
improve the quality of instruction. By 
using more than one person in a learning 
environment, we become aware that one 
person cannot know all. We are also cog- 
nizant that some people have special 
skills and knowledge which they can con- 
tribute. They may in fact be experts or 
specialists. 

What is a specialist? As defined here, 
a specialist is a person who, by edu- 
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in improving learning 


cation, recognition in his field and past 
performance, has exhibited a high de- 
gree of competence. By virtue of his spe- 
cialty, he is able to make a unique 
contribution to the team. We need to 
recognize that these people may be 
drawn from many areas and may carry 
various titles. They may be classroom 
teachers, curriculum directors, directors 
of audio-visual aids, directors of re- 
search, university consultants or any 
other of a multitude of titles that con- 
tribute to the team. The important thing 
is not the title, however, but the contri- 
bution one can make. 

Cognizance must be taken of the fact 
that these specialists are members of a 
team that is working together harmon- 
iously. Sometimes the term “team” is 
applied more as a means of flattery than 
as an operational reality. The team will 
vary in size depending upon the func- 
tion it is to serve and upon the spe- 
cialists available. The role a specialist 
will play depends upon the delineation 
of the problem. A professional team that 
works together effectively to arrive at a 
better understanding of the problems 
presented by a certain educational en- 
Valjean M. Cashen is Associate Professor of 
Psychology, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal. 
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vironment will have a great deal of 
overlap and many common elements in 
their roles. However, though trite to say, 
the success of the team depends upon 
the personal dynamics of each member. 
A team can function only if each mem- 
ber is utilized in reference to his educa- 
tional background and past professional 
success. His utilization will depend upon 
the degree to which he can contribute. 

Placement of a person upon a team, 
simply because he carries a title, is an 
utter waste. Simply because one _ is 
designated, for example, “curriculum 
director,’ does not mean that he knows 
more about curriculum than do the other 
staff members. Should not a curriculum 
director be a specialist in curriculum? 
Should not an administrator be a spe- 
cialist in administration? The idea of 
making, for example, a math teacher a 
curriculum director, or a speech teacher 
an administrator simply because some- 
one wants to give him a promotion is 
detrimental to the education profession. 

A classroom teacher is not permitted 
to teach until he has met certain profes- 
sional qualifications. Yet, when people 
are promoted to positions of leadership 
this concept of the education profes- 
sion is often overlooked. An adminis- 
trator who would appoint, or a teacher 
who would accept a position for which 
he is not at least academically prepared 
should review his obligations to edu- 
cation. A team—or education in general, 
for that matter—cannot function to its 
utmost under incompetent leadership. 
A team composed of only “title holders” 
will not do a truly scientific job. 

To illustrate one way in which a team 
operates, the following team teaching 
approach is presented. This is a research 
study that will be carried on during the 
school years of 1961-62 and 1962-63. The 
study is to investigate three areas: (a) 
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the teaching of freshman biology and 
sophomore _ physical to large 
groups of students in contrast to small 
groups; (b) the comparison of attitudes 
of students in the experimental and con- 
trast classes of the two subjects; and (c) 
a retention (after one academic year ) of 
knowledge in the two subjects by those 
in the experimental and contrast groups. 


science 


Role of Specialists 


Who are the specialists? What will 
be their roles? The specialists comprise a 
team of classroom teachers, an audio- 
visual aids director, a science department 
chairman, and a specialist. 
These persons have quite adequately met 
the requirements set forth previously for 
a specialist. Each person considers him- 
self an important and integral member 
of the team. 

An examination of the role of each 
member of the team will illustrate how 


research 


his special contribution is made to the 
team. The classroom teachers 
course, the nucleus of the study. These 


are, of 


teachers were selected by a voluntary 
method based upon individual academic 
skills. Each unit of work, in the large 
groups, will be taught by a teacher who 
is particularly qualified in that area. A 
teacher well versed in heredity would 
teach that unit in biology. Another 
teacher who had studied in a National 
Defense Education Act summer institute 
in atomic energy would teach that unit 
in physical science. These illustrations 
could be extended indefinitely. 

In this study, the director of audio- 
visual aids has a unique contribution to 
make. His role is to incorporate audio- 
visual techniques into the program that 
will facilitate the large group instruc- 
tion. His extensive technical knowledge 
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of the field allows him to teach the class- 
room teachers the most effective utiliza- 
tion of A-V techniques. He will also 
order these materials and make avail- 
able to the teachers reference books in 
relation to the various films, slides and 
recordings that are available. One of 
his contributions to the team will be the 
construction of A-V materials. He will 
construct slides, prints and overlays. 

The science department chairman will 
act as coordinator of the program. His 
role is to administer the program to the 
end that the educational experiences of 
teachers as well as students are enhanced 
to their fullest. His specific roles would 
include supervising, consulting, helping, 
making all instructional materials avail- 
able, resolving conflicts, and interpreting 
the program to those not involved di- 
rectly in it. 

Too often in education the design and 
evaluation of a project have been char- 
acterized by trial and error and subjec- 
tivity. If educational research is to be 
respected, it must be scientific in its 
approach. The role of the research spe- 
cialist, in this study, was to design the 
experiment and later to evaluate it. The 
design of the study required that during 
the first week of school all students in 
the experimental and contrast groups 
would have standardized instruments ad- 
ministered to them. These would meas- 
ure academic knowledge in _ physics, 
chemistry and biology. 

The physical science students would 
not take the biology test and vice versa. 
Also, a student attitude test in reference 
to the previously mentioned subject mat- 
ter areas would be administered. At the 
end of the academic year different forms 
of the same instruments would again 
be administered. Any transfer students 
would be eliminated from the post-test- 
ing situation. At the end of the second 
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(Eastern Section) 
Sponsored by ASCD 
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National Institute of Mental Health 
December 2-5, 1961 
The Marriott Twin Bridges Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 
Theme: Nourishing Individual Potentialities 


Reports will be presented by: 


Ned A. Flanders, University of 
Michigan 

Richard A. Cloward, Columbia 
University 


Lawrence S. Kubie, Shepard 
Pratt Hospital, Towson, Md. 
Registration fee: $40. 
(Registration limited) 


For complete information, write: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
| Washington 6, D. C. 


academic year the original participants 
in the study would again be tested for 
retention and attitude. In both of these 
pre- and post-test situations, the statis- 
tical technique of co-variance would be 
used. Only by pre- and post-testing, sub- 
mitted to statistical analysis, can team 
teaching be evaluated effectively. In 
addition to this statistical evaluation the 
study would be evaluated periodically 
by growth charts, team subjectivity, and 
student conferences. All these methods of 
evaluation, especially the statistical one, 
permit the final outcomes of the study 
to be subjected to scientific scrutiny. 
This has been only one illustration of 
the use of specialists. Different projects 
could include other specialists. Partici- 
pants in each program would have to 
decide which specialists are necessary. 
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Victor B. Johnson and 
Beverley B. Swan 


Cult of Content 


IT is possible that the cave men 
of the Stone Age, after hobbling their 
dinosaurs for the night, sat around the 
camp fire and argued about the true pur- 
poses of education. Perhaps they would 
be startled to know that the issue is still 
unsettled, that there are still widely di- 
vergent opinions concerning the intent 
of the educative process itself. 

The polarities may be simply stated: 
(a) we impose subject matter on stu- 
dents because it has inherent value to 
them; (b) subject matter is not of great 
value in itself, but is merely a tool by 
which we develop ability to reason. This 
issue can be compared to the 17-year- 
locust. It lies dormant for awhile and is 
almost forgotten. Then it swoops down 
upon a drowsy world and becomes a sub- 
ject rife with emotionality. Accusations 
ring through the press; educator becomes 
a controversial word; criticisms are 
hurled and met with resentment. A new 
word, signifying contempt, is invented— 
“educationist.” Those being vilified by 





Victor B. Johnson is Assistant Director, Divi- 
sion of Instructional Services, and Beverley 
B. Swan is Specialist in Guidance, Florida 
State Department of Education, Tallahassee. 
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How much—and for whom? 


terminology respond by losing both ob- 
jectivity and dignity. 

Aristotle was an early advocate of 
the concept that the purpose of edu- 
cation is to teach the learner to think. 
His philosophy, widely discussed at that 
time and since, was that subject matter is 
important only in relation to its training 
of the intellect. Within the memory of the 
present middle-aged generation, Latin 
was required in schools because its advo- 
cates insisted that studying it “developed 
the mind.” Mathematics was similarly de- 
fended because it was said to teach “rea- 
soning power.” 

Lip service to Aristotle notwithstand- 
ing, the temper of the present time is 
to teach course content as an end in 
itself, rather than as a means to an end. 
In these days of National-Emergency- 
Education, we hear on all sides that the 
solution to our national crisis lies in giv- 
ing students more science, math, and 
modern foreign languages. 

We would be avoiding the issue 
should we deny that much of the content 
in our teaching programs is valuable for 
its own sake. Our children must learn to 
recognize printed words and must master 
the “shorthand counting” which we call 
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mathematics. They must have quantities 
of factual knowledge in order to deal 
capably with the world in which they 
find themselves. The simple addition of 
more and more facts, however, does not 
produce better and better education. If 
this were true, teaching children would 
be a pretty simple and straightforward 
proposition. We could simply add more 


/ of everything: more time in the school 


year, more hours in the school day, more 
pages in books, more facts for the mem- 
ory. It is possible, though, that we have 
already reached saturation level from the 
standpoint of “more” and we may be 
justified in viewing with alarm the degree 
to which we have sacrificed reasoning 
and thinking on the altar of content. 
There are many strong forces at work 
which are moving us away from the 
goal of education for thinking. These 
forces are sometimes the very ones which 
seem to be most interested in raising edu- 
cational standards. For example, many 
sincere critics of education are insisting 
that certain subjects be pursued at ad- 
vanced levels if young people are to be 
prepared adequately for college. It is 
probably true that successful experience 
with subject matter areas will help the 
student to comprehend college work. But 
the assumption that college attendance is 
the sole criterion of the educated man is 
one which we cannot afford to accept 
blindly. Many persons are intellectually 
competent, culturally replete and eco- 
nomically successful who have never 
attended college. Conversely, many col- 
lege graduates have remained intellec- 
tually sterile, culturally boorish and 
economically impoverished. It is quite 
possible that four years of college may 
leave a man with only a thin overlay of 
counterfeit sophistication, which society 
mistakenly accepts as intellectual stature. 
Why, then, do those students who 
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have been placed in “advanced” courses 
seem to succeed in college entrance 
examinations and, later, in college it- 
self? Is it possible that both the high 
school and the college are enmeshed in 
the same philosophy and striving toward 
the same goals: the acquiring of more 
and more facts? Is it possible that we 
think that the young person who can 
recall the exact date of the First Battle 
of Bull Run is, ipso facto, well prepared 
for making the difficult decisions in- 
volved in casting a ballot for President 
of the United States? We are pretty well 
agreed that one of our educational ob- 
jectives is the preparation for citizenship. 
In what ways, then, are we teaching our 
youngsters to evaluate issues or to dis- 
cern between demagoguery and states- 
manship? 

Perhaps it is equally true that we 
substitute presenting facts to our stu- 
dents for presenting seasoned and ma- 
ture thinking of our own. The simple 
recitation of facts and the demanding of 
their recall on schedule is an effective 
way to dodge the issue of thinking for 
ourselves and of suggesting challenging 
ideas. It is disquieting to consider this: 
if our recital of facts were stripped from 
us, would we stand intellectually naked 
in front of the class? 


Expanding Horizons 

We have already acknowledged that 
some fact-giving is essential in teaching. 
“veryone must have facts in order to 
form opinions. We must, however, reach 
some peace with ourselves over the ques- 
tion of how much factual information is 
desirable. Even more important, perhaps, 
is this question: for whom? 

Our high schools have begun to an- 
swer the question, how much. The stark 
and simple reply is: MORE. We find 
that in many places, graduation require- 
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ments have been proliferated, particu- 
larly in the area of the “solid” subjects. 
If there is one certain way to lower 
academic standards, it is to increase 
the number of course requirements in 
basic subjects. For instance, if a school 
board require- 
ments for all students from one year 
to two years, certain results will follow 
inevitably: (a) Many students will be 
unable to comprehend the second and 
more difficult course. If they cannot pass 
the course, and cannot graduate unless 
they do, they will drop out of school. 
Thus, we increase the number of early 
school leavers and reduce the number of 
high school graduates. (b) Teachers who 
must try to instruct slow-learning stu- 
dents in advanced mathematics will find 
that they must “water down” the mate- 
rial to such an extent that they actually 
are conducting only a review of the first 


increases mathematics 


year course. Requiring a second year 
of mathematics thus becomes window 
dressing and a standard to which we 
“point with pride” but dare not examine 
too closely. 

It should be seen fairly readily that 
we cannot separate the how much from 
the for whom. Our way of life is geared 
to the concept that individuals are vastly 
different from each other, not only in 
what they are able to do and be, but 
also in what they are interested in doing 
and becoming. Since our total culture 
is based upon this idea, why do we not 
run our schools as though we thought 
it were true? It is just as ridiculous for a 
school to require two years of mathe- 
matics for evervone as it would be for 
the same school to require two years of 
auto mechanics. Both skills are needed 
in our society, but they do not necessarily 
need to be mastered by the same persons. 

Many references have been made to 
the expanding horizons of knowledge. 
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No one questions the fact that the ac- 
tual body of available information jis 
increasing—almost to the point of 
doubling itself—each year. But there is 
a real question about the implication of 
this signal growth for the processes of 
education. There seems to be an assump- 
tion that we need to impart all of the 
new information to everyone. Can we 
justify such a position? 





In the accompanying illustration, let 
us assume that the smallest circle (a) 
represents the total body of knowledge 
in existence one hundred years ago. The 
next larger circle (b) may represent the 
body of knowledge extant at the pres- 





ent time. Finally, the outside circle (c) 
may indicate the predicted expansion of | 
man’s knowledge of the world and of 
himself one hundred years hence. If the 
pie-shaped segment in circle (a) stands 
for that part of knowledge that a highly 
educated man might have mastered one 
hundred years ago, it is clear what an 
extension of that segment may mean for 
today’s student. But perhaps the most 
significant feature of the illustration is 
represented by the large area of content 
which was not mastered one hundred 
years ago, nor today, nor one hundred 
years hence. One conclusion would seem 
to be unavoidable: any attempt at total 
mastery of subject matter is futile. We 
might add that such mastery is as un- 
necessary as it is futile, since man will 
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probably be able to cope effectively with 
his environment at least as satisfactorily 
in the future as he has in the past, and 
without benefit of total mastery. 

The real need for our society has 
been, is, and will be for people who 
know how to find out what they want to 
know, how to make application of what 
they have learned, and how to select 
those facts and ideas which are of use to 
them and discard those which are of no 
use. Our schools should help young peo- 
ple choose appropriate areas of study— 
appropriate for each individual—how to 
motivate students to high levels of enthu- 
siasm for the learning they have em- 
braced, and how to help them to see 
relationships among the knowns and the 
unknowns with which they must deal. 

Perhaps one of the problems with 
which schools deal each day—student 
apathy—is self-induced. For the young- 
ster who can see no connection between 
the Crossing of the Rubicon and his 
own day to day living, there is bound 
to be resentment engendered when such 
factual information is inflicted upon him. 
But man’s destiny is to explore-—and the 
exploration of ideas can be exciting, even 
for the faint in heart and weak in mind. 
An Expedition of Exploration requires 
leadership. This, then, is the challenge 
of education. 


Editorial 
(Continued from page 85) 

should develop. While that competency 
is being learned, assistance in designing 
and executing studies is available from 
colleges, universities and state depart- 
ments of education. It is also hoped that 
ASCD’s Research Commission will give 
leadership to the development of some 
nationwide research endeavors in which 
many individuals and school systems 
over the country can participate. Much 
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curriculum work must become research 
oriented. 

What are some of the frequently 
stressed principles to which supervisors 
must continuously give attention as they 
work for curriculum development, im- 
provement and 
helpful principles are these: (a) Plan- 
ning for activities should be done with 
those who participate.’(b) Development 
of plans for coordination should be done 
with the staff; developing and maintain- 
ing open lines of communication 
throughout the individual school and 
school systems are essential for success- 
ful curriculum work. (c) Providing op- 
portunities for parents and other lay 
citizens to discuss their hopes and ex- 
pectations for their children, for the 
school program is essential. (d) Provid- 
ing continuous information about educa- 
tion and the educational program of the 
community increases not only under- 
standing of but also support for the 
program. 

Working toward a theory of super- 
vision: A plea has been made in this 
statement for supervisors to take 
leadership in placing their curriculum 
development work in a research setting. 


maintenance? Some 


A further plea is made that super- 
visors and other workers 
shall proceed in developing a theory 
of supervision and curriculum in order 
that activities in this area of leadership 
may be more effectively analyzed and 
researched. At present we do not have 
sufficient descriptive data as to how cur- 
riculum change takes place, the factors 
that seem to facilitate and to block. Sys- 
tematic efforts in theory building for this 
leadership function need to be under- 
taken. 

—Marce.ta R. LAwter, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 
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GOLDEN NATURE 
GUIDE 


in sturdy Goldencraft Binding — 


new large format 






CHOOLS and libraries have per- 
sistently asked for a larger size 
and wider margins in the fa- 
mous Golden Nature Guides. Now 
all 13 of the Nature Guides are 
available in the new large format, 
bound in sturdy Goldencraft Bind- 
ing. Size 5 x 74%. (Formerly 4 x 6). 


GAMEBIRDS GUIDE 
By Dr. Hersert S. Zim and ALEX- 
ANDER SPRUNT IV. illustrated by 
James Gordon Irving. Scores of pic- 
tures and concise text identify and 
describe various types of gamebirds. 
5 x 7%. $2.89 net. Grades 5-High 
School. 


Golden Nature Guides 
AVAILABLE IN NEW LARGE FORMAT: 


FLOWERS ROCKS AND MINERALS 
WEATHER INSECTS 


TREES REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS 
ZOOLOGY FISHES 

BIRDS MAMMALS 

STARS SEASHORES 


These comprehensive and authori- 
tative Guides are written by Dr. 
Herbert S. Zim, authority on science 
and education, in collaboration with 
experts. Each is copiously illustrated 
in full color. $2.89 net each. 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft binding to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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The Importance 
of People 


Column Editor: Prudence Bostwick 





The Hazards of Supervision 


WHEN I speak of the hazards 
of supervision, I am speaking not of 
the hazards of being a supervising prin- 
cipal, a college consultant or a classroom 
teacher, but rather the hazards of being 
a professional supervisor. Such a_per- 
son has usually completed his Master’s 
Degree, earned a supervisory credential, 
and is on his way to his doctorate. 
Generally he has been chosen from the 
ranks of classroom teachers to serve 
the needs of other teachers for ideas, 
resources, stimulation and emotional sup- 
port, although this latter is not written 
into the contract. 


Feelings of Isolation 


In a way a supervisor is an isolate, 
whether he is a member of a county or 
district staff, or a staff that serves a city 
school system. If you see him on a line 
and staff diagram, he is connected with 
the superintendent by a tenuous and 
trembling line. In many ways he is out- 
side the forces that work in the com- 
munal life of classroom and adminis- 
tration: he is not a member of a faculty; 
he is not an administrator. He knows 
that on a series of sociometric choices he 
might be selected as a member of a 
group to build a literature guide; but he 
probably will not be named to attend a 
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faculty picnic or go fishing with the 
superintendent. In addition he has the 
problem of identification with those who 
share his philosophy and his concerns. 
If he is lucky, he will belong to a staff 
of supervisors working out of a central 
office. But even here the commonness of 
shared interests is often lacking. Work 
is usually carried on in the field; and, 
except for occasional staff conferences, 
the supervisor tends to be separated in 
space and time from his fellows. 


Loss of Direct Contact 
with Children 


A supervisor may become reconciled 
to being set apart from school faculties. 
He finds it more difficult, however, to 
become reconciled to his separation from 
the face-to-face contact with boys and 
girls whose development has been his 
prime interest and still continues to be 
his central concern. 

Many a supervisor has been chosen 
because of the quality of his classroom 
teaching. In his new role he finds him-~ 
self deprived of the association with 
children or youth which was the inspira- 
tion of his professional life and the source 
of the questions which fed his imagina- 
tion. Now, except for rare instances, he 
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“MR. WATSON, COME HERE, 
I WANT 


What readers get out of an encyclopedia 
is in direct proportion to what the editors 
put into it. At World Book, this principle 
is paramount: articles are illustrated with 
dramatic vignettes, as well as pictures, 
charts, maps, and diagrams to make learn- 
ing a memorable experience. The fact that 
Mr. Bell’s inherited interest in helping 
the hard of hearing led to the invention 
of the telephone becomes unforgettable. 
It’s human. So is World Book Encyclo- 
pedia. It is expressly designed to reward 
readers with the most for every moment 
spent in its pages. Select a subject—any 
subject—and see if you don’t agree that 
the World Book way is thoroughly in keep- 


ing with today’s pace and modern needs. 
X\ 
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Alexander Graham Bell 
accidentally made the first 
telephone call after spill- 
ing acid on his clothes. He 
called to Mr. Watson to 
help him. Mr. Watson 
heard the call over the tele- 
phone in another room. 
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WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
The starting point for all searches 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORP. 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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must relate to school children indirectly 
through another human being. 


Change of Focus 


What has happened, of course, is that 
the focus of his life work has changed. 
The supervisor is now in the field of. 
adult education, a role which he must 
fulfill with delicacy and tact, with 
discernment and courage. If through 
his efforts children receive a good educa- 
tion, they receive it not from him but 
from others whom he has influenced. In 
seeing himself as an educator of adults, 
the supervisor realizes that the general 
principles of learning which have guided 
his work with children will not be too 
different from those he will use in creat- 
ing an environment for adult learning: 
work that is self-actuated, responsibility 
with freedom for variation and experi- 
ment, and recognition of the fact that the 
individual is of paramount importance. 


Building New Self-Concepts 


This redirection of responsibility and 
focus makes continuous demands upon 
the rebuilding of self-concepts. How 
does the supervisor see himself? How is 
he seen by others? It is sometimes a” 
shock to a supervisor to realize that he 
is usually regarded in one of two ways: 
either there is too much of him or there 
is not enough of him. If there is too much 
of him, he may have fallen into the habit 
of teaching by telling or he may even 
have become a petty tyrant so that teach- 
ers at first glimpse of his familiar figure 
on the landscape send word to their fel- 
low workers to be on guard. If there is 
too little of him in the eyes of those whom 
he seeks to serve, a supervisor may think 
of himself as something of a success un- 
less the too little is the result of his own 
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SEND FOR 
COPIES ON 
APPROVAL 


THE SEARCH FOR A COMMON LEARNING: 
General Education, 1800-1960 
By RUSSELL B. THOMAS, The Uni- 


versity of Chicago. The Carnegie Series 
in American Education. Available in 


January, 1962. 


The major aim of this new book in the 
Carnegie Series is to place the contempo- 
rary educational phenomenon called “gen- 
eral education” into a historical context 
that will help to explain its diversity in 
practice and at the same time spot-light 
the unsolved problems that still concern 
the educators attempting to develop a com- 
mon cultural experience for all liberal arts 
students. After the historical study, 18 
colleges and universities are described and 
analyzed in terms of their methods of de- 
veloping a “general education.” 


THE EDUCATION OF HISTORIANS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By DEXTER PERKINS, Salzburg Semi- 
nar in American Studies; and JOHN L. 
SNELL, Tulane University. Carnegie 
Series in American Education. Avail- 


able in December, 1961. 


The first full study of graduate education 
in history to be made in the United States, 
and, in fact, the only systematic report on 
the education of historians in any country 
of the world. It reports major trends since 
the 1870’s, contemporary practices, criti- 
cisms and suggestions for change, recent 
experiments, and prospects for the future. 
Emphasis is placed on the preparation of 
effective teachers of history and on the 
improvements and recognition of the teach- 
ing function in conjunction with scholarly 
training. 


GUIDE TO THE USE OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES 


By JEAN KEY GATES, District of Co- 
lumbia Teachers College. Available in 
November, 1961. 


A brief but comprehensive textbook for 
college freshmen and other students who 
require instruction in the use of books 
and libraries. Emphasis is on the many 
kinds of library materials, both general 
and specialized, and on the skills needed 
in locating, selecting, describing, using, 
and evaluating these materials for-specific 
purposes. 














McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK 
COMPANY 





330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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failing to measure up. If his help is 
sought, if he gives gladly of his own 
creative spirit and shares ideas which he 
has tested and found good, if he is 
wanted, then he will find himself in a 
veritable whirlwind of activity. 


Variety in Role Expectation 


A number of years ago, a friend of 
mine, a supervisor in a relatively large 
public school system, made a study of the 
roles which supervisors in that city were 
expected to fulfill. As she went from 
school to school, she kept records of the 
questions asked of her by teachers. She 
interviewed principals and other super- 
visors. Out of her study she identified ten 
different roles, all having to do with 
either “The need for service or the need 
for leadership.” * The three roles mostv 
often identified and wanted were 
resource-expert (what to teach, how to 
teach, and with what materials), inter-v 
preter (of policies, guides, and other 
resources ), and coordinator (what is” 
happening at other grade levels and in 
other schools). On the other hand, thev 
roles most seldom mentioned but which 
the supervisor herself most wanted to 
play were those of initiator and the re- 
leaser of potentialities. 

Such a study reveals the wide diver- 
gcuce in the ways in which supervisors 
may function. Upgrading of teaching andv 
learning will continue to be their chief 
concern. Whether by telling, by show- 
ing, by demonstrating, by evaluating, by 
testing—the work will go on. As new 

*“Studying Supervisory Roles.” Human Rela- 
tions in Actioa: Pupils, Parents and Teachers 
Work Together. Denver, Colorado: Denver Pub- 
lic Schools, 1952. p. 48-50. This is a publication 
which grew out of the work of the Denver Pub- 
lic Schools in the Study for Intergroup Educa- 
tion in Cooperating Schools. (Director: Hilda 


Taba; Consultant: John Robinson. ) 
* Ibid., p. 48. 
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techniques are developed, they will be- 
come the concern of supervisors, as well 
as teachers in the classroom. For ex- 
ample, supervisors are studying teaching 
machines and learning how to program 
them; they are learning better ways of 
teaching reading and delving into new 
programs in mathematics so as to be 
able to interpret them. In his own eyes, 
a supervisor may never rest on old secu- 
rities; he tends to believe that he, more 
than anyone else in the system, is respon- 
sible for leadership in upgrading prac- 
tice and resources and in evaluating the 
results.’ 


Search for New Roles 


In the past few years, a new concept 
of the role of the supervisor is emerging. 
As a cooperating partner in the develop-— 
ment of curriculum and the improvement 
of method, the supervisor is a_ vital 
resource in the study of problems. As 
a member of a working team he is find- 
ing himself less an isolate from class- 
room practice, less an outcast from the 
administrative process. In Taba and 
Noel’s Action Research: A Case Study, 
we see college consultant, county super- 
visor, and classroom teachers involved in 
studies in which each played significant 
and indispensable roles. Each grew in 
those skills and understandings most im- 

°In a recent study of “Who Is Responsible 
for Instructional Services?” (California Journal 
for Instructional Improvement, May 1961, p. 
7-11), doubt was expressed as to the validity of 
this assertion, which is made out of the bias of 
the writer as a former supervisor. Quote from 
the study: “Principals reported that they were 
carrying more responsibility than supervisors 
attributed to them, while supervisors perceived 
themselves as carrying more responsibility than 
principals reported for them” (p. 10). 

* Hilda Taba and Elizabeth Noel. Action Re- 
search: A Case Study. Washington, D.C.: Asso- 


ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, 1957. 58 p. 
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ARE YOUR TEACHERS TEACHING 


W R TI N G without a formal, modern 
WRITING PROGRAM? 


1. If you are planning a formal writing adoption this year, make sure 
that your new program will provide a complete writing series of- 
fered in its true educational perspective as a basic Language Arts 
subject, with material flexible enough to meet the needs of every 


child. 


2. If your school is not realizing the values of a formal writing pro- 
gram, remember that when writing is taught informally or as in- 
cidental to other subject areas, the results are frequently hit-or- 
miss. Accelerated-learning independence can only evolve from a 
daily concentration on specific writing and written language prob- 
lems. 


3. If your school system has remained satisfied with the same ap- 
proaches to the teaching of writing for an interval of years longer 
than that of satisfaction with teaching approaches in other subject 
areas, then why not organize a writing committee to see what’s 
new on the elementary writing market? If, in the light of your 
findings, a change is indicated, remember. . . . 


THE NEW I LEARN TO WRITE will merit your serious considera- 


tion. 


Examination copies are available on 
request, to school administrative per- 
sonnel and to teachers serving on 
writing committees. 


E. C. SEALE & COMPANY, INC. 


1053 East Fifty-fourth Street e Indianapolis 20, Indiana 
Publishers of THE NEW [ LEARN TO WRITE 
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portant to him.'Each brought essential 
knowledge to the situation. In this way, 
the team became the source of the expert- 
ness, interpretation coordination 
which were essential for the process of 
problem solving and the application of 
the findings to the situation. 

In working with teachers, the super- 
visor may continue to be the resource- 
expert, the interpreter and the coordi- 
nator. However, as the field opens more, 
widely to include cooperative study of 
problems with teams of teachers, super- 


and 


visors and administrators, the supervisor 
may come closer to the ideal which he 
may hold of himself as initiator and re- 
leaser of potentialities. In the world of 
cooperative study and research, the 
supervisor may find that the potential- 
ities which he releases may be his own. 

—PrupEeNcE Bostwick, Professor of 
Education, San Fernando Valley State 
College, Northridge, California. 


Improving the Skills 
(Continued from page 98) 

Many supervisors prepare bulletins to 
announce and lay the groundwork for 
group meetings, to summarize the discus- 
sion by a group, and to foster an ex- 
change of ideas. They also use the bulle- 
tin to suggest references and resources 
for projects. 

One of the most effective uses, how- 
ever, is that of one supervisor who 
planned a series of professional bulletins 
on each of the following themes: “Using 
Manipulative Materials in Arithmetic’; 
“Developing Committee Skills in the So- 
cial Studies”; “Strengthening Handwrit- 
ing Skills in the Intermediate Grades.” 

Each bulletin was only two pages long 
and was illustrated. Concrete examples 
of ideas which teachers might use in 
their classrooms were given, and a note- 
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book was provided for filing the bulletins 
for future reference. 


The Quality of Planning 


At the beginning of this article four 
factors were enumerated which combine 
to make good supervision. The last of 
these must be dealt with briefly. 

A strong supervisory program uses the 
over-all educational objectives of the 
school system to give direction and assur- 
ance to everything the supervisors do for 
teachers. A program that feels its way 
day by day, determining from one 
teacher to another what changes in 
instruction are needed, is a weak one. 

A supervisor must decide each year 
what-he believes he can accomplish and 
then determine how the job is to be 
done. His plan should be put into writing 
for constant reference and an evaluation 
at the end of the year. It should be 
formulated with the administrative heads 
of the school system. 


Supervision Strengthens 
the Teacher 


In summary, supervision strengthens 
the teacher. It has no other reason for 
existing. Whatever is done to improve 
supervisory services ought also to im- 
prove instruction for boys and girls. 

It becomes imperative, therefore, that 
the choice of supervisory personnel must 
be carefully made. Supervisors should be 
professional persons with characteristics 
and skills that will enable them to weld 
teachers into working groups for solving 
problems. The school staff itself must 
understand and accept the significant 
role of the supervisors in the constant 
struggle to attain the educational objec- 
tives of the school system. 
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Language for Meaning Series, ENGLISH for Meaning is distinguished 
by features which give teachers maximum teaching efficiency and flexi- 


bility . . . help students to master the skills essential to creative oral 
and written expression . . . and actually enhance the teaching of elemen- 


tary English. 


ENGLISH FOR MEANING features: 


@ Streamlined organization with convenient consolidation of ma- 
terials relating to the same language job or language mechanic 


@ Expert design of units for maximum teaching effectiveness, with 
broad provisions for individual differences 


@ Imaginative suggestions for developing creative skills and crea- 
tive expression 


@ Successful three-step lesson pattern, proven a favorite device 
with teachers, and completely unique to the series 


@ Inviting page layouts with lively color illustrations 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Foreign Sales Office: BOSTON 7 
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Column Editor: Walter B. Waetjen 
Contributor: Johnnye V. Cox 


The Supervisor at Work 


MOST studies of supervision 
describe this work as it is perceived by 
an observer. There is a trend, however, 
in recent studies for the supervisor him- 
self to be one of the observers of the 
supervisors behavior. Moreover, as 
supervisors research the role of the super- 
visor they are involving more and more 
people in the process of cooperative re- 
search. This research is directed toward 
action for clarifying and improving the 
services of the supervisor. Such trends 
are evident in the studies described here. 

Implications of these studies for the 
supervisor are also evident. However, in 
each study reviewed some of these impli- 
cations are made explicit. 


The Supervisor’s Role 


The role of the supervisor, as per- 
ceived by the supervisor and the prin- 
cipals and teachers with whom the super- 
visor works, was described and examined 
in a recent study by Cox and Lott (1). 
A Q-Sort of 100 behaviors of the super- 
visor was used to make the descriptions. 
An analysis was made of these descrip- 
tions in terms of the “most liked” and 
“least liked” behaviors of the ideal super- 
visor. 

Each group of respondents ranked 
highest those behaviors which relate to 
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belief in people, acceptance of contribu- 
tions of each child and teacher, and re- 
spect for individual differences of teach- 
ers. There was, however, a lack of agree- 
ment about some of the behaviors ranked 
high by the different groups. Supervisors 
indicated with a high rank that coopera- 
tive efforts of a group are more effective 
than efforts of individual members. 
Principals regarded this behavior as of 
much less importance, while elementary 
teachers ranked it even lower. Secondary 
teachers did not place this behavior 
among the “most liked” behaviors. 

Principals and elementary and second- 
ary teachers placed considerable signifi- 
cance upon the supervisor's “having the 
know-how and giving it to teachers.” 
The supervisors placed this behavior very 
high in the “least liked” behaviors. Super- 
visors considered cooperative formu- 
lation of policies and plans as a very 
significant behavior and the other re- 
spondents gave it no place among the 
“most liked” behaviors. 

The behaviors ranked lowest by each 
group of respondents were stated as fol- 
lows: “Discusses freely teachers’ prob- 
lems with outsiders”; “Points out spe- 
cific teacher’s deficiencies to help another 
teacher”; “Feels that he is fully capable 
of doing a good job independently of 
help from others”; “Makes the decisions 
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and tells the staff what to do”; and “Ques- 
tions the authority of the principal.” 

Supervisors placed “having know-how 
and giving it to teachers” and “saving 
time by telling the group the right an- 
swers” quite high in the “least liked” 
behaviors. Other respondents gave these 
behaviors no place among the “least 
liked” behaviors. Respondents ranked 
quite high in “least liked” behaviors the 
supervisor who always agrees and who 
feels that he is rejected by the group. 
The supervisors gave these behaviors no 
place in the “least liked” behaviors. 

The areas of agreement in “most 
liked” and “least liked” behaviors indi- 
cate there is much common ground and 
much overlapping of basic human values 
among the groups. With these human 
values in common, other differences tend 
to be minimized. The differences in opin- 
ion revealed in this study were, for the 
most part, in terms of specific ways of 
working. An awareness of the areas of 
agreement and lack of agreement should 
be helpful to supervisors in all endeavors 
of curriculum planning, development, 
and research. 


Services Rendered by Supervisors 


To make a study of the services ren- 
dered by supervisors to teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents, Manley 
involved a representative number of per- 
sons from each of these four groups (2). 

A two-part questionnaire was de- 
veloped to secure information from the 
respondents. Part I consisted of 26 state- 
ments describing services performed by 
supervisors. Although not so designated 
in the questionnaire, the items were 
selected to represent four categories of 
supervisory services: (a) Improving 
teaching methods and techniques; (b) 


providing leadership services; (c) pro- 
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viding for in-service growth; and (d) 
fostering good human relationships. 

Respondents indicated, on a_three- 
point scale, the extent to which each 
service had been rendered by the super- 
visor. In another column the respondents 
indicated, also on a three-point scale, 
the benefit derived from the service. 

Part II of the questionnaire consisted 
of two questions: “What services, not 
included in Part I of the questionnaire, 
do you think supervisors perform?” 
“What additional services would you like 
supervisors to perform?” 

The services which supervisors ren- 
dered most often, as seen by teachers, 
principals, and superintendents, fell into 
two of the four categories of service in- 
cluded in the questionnaire—services 
which relate to providing for in-service 
growth and services which foster good 
human relationships. Each of the three 
groups gave highest rank to “attending 
meetings of professional organizations.” 
Each group gave second, third, or fourth 
place to these items: “Demonstrating a 
personal interest in the welfare and 
happiness of all teachers”; “Recognizing 
progress, commending and encouraging 
teachers”; and “Working on committees 
in professional organizations.” 

The supervisors placed in the four 
highest positions items relating to their 
concern for and work with teachers. 
The items were: “Recognizing prog- 
ress, commending and encouraging 
teachers”; “Demonstrating a _ personal 
interest in the welfare and happiness of 
all teachers”; “Listening to the com- 
ments, opinions and suggestions of all 
co-workers”; and “Working with teach- 
ers in evaluation and selection of instruc- 
tional materials.” Supervisors ranked 
sixth the service ranked first by teachers, 
principals, and superintendents. 

The four responding groups were in 
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agreement that the most beneficial serv- 
ices rendered by the supervisors were in 
the area of human relations. They identi- 
fied these most beneficial services as 
“Recognizing progress, commending and 
encouraging teachers”; and “Demon- 
strating a personal interest in the wel- 
fare and happiness of all teachers.” It is 
significant that although teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents “saw” the 
supervisor most frequently as attending 
professional meetings they did not rank 
this service as very beneficial. 

Responses to Part II of the question- 
naire supported the services listed in 
Part I. The respondents wanted more 
supervisors with more time to do more 
of the services which they already do. 
There are implications for the supervisor 
in that two major categories of super- 
visory service were not included in serv- 
ices rendered most often and that serv- 
ices in only one area were described as 


highly beneficial to teachers, principals, 
and superintendents. 


Major Problems of Supervisors 


To determine problems of 
supervisors and the causes of these prob- 
lems, Turpin (3) asked 96 supervisors 
to respond to the following two-part 
directive: Part I: “List as rapidly as they 
occur to you all the things that bother 
you about doing your job as a supervisor. 
Do not evaluate these items, do not try 
to determine if they are ‘acceptable’ 
things to list. Just list them as they come.” 

Part II: “Set aside a time in which to 
examine the problems that you have 
listed. Try to reason out why these prob- 
lems or situations bother you. Write out 
about each 


major 


your reasons or hunches 
problem.” 
Turpin classified the problems stated 


in Part I into 21 categories. For purposes 
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of this report some of the categories are 
combined. This regrouping indicates that 
supervisors’ problems may be classified 
as follows (the number in parentheses 
refers to frequency of response expressed 
in percent ): 

Insufficient time to render all supervisory 
services in a satisfactory manner (20%); un- 
favorable attitudes of teachers and _princi- 
pals toward change (16%); insufficient 
money for travel, study and materials 
(15%); insecurity due to lack of role clari- 
fication and scope of the job (14%); in- 
ability of the supervisor to organize him- 
self and others for most effective work 
(9%); inadequate clerical assistance and 
work space in office (9%); communication 


significance in their lists. However, the 
responses of Part II of the directive did 
not support this hunch. In general the 
supervisors were very deliberate in their 
own hunches about the problems. 
Supervisors state that the causes of 
their problems are interrelated. The 
supervisor's role is not clear to himself 
or to those with whom he works. The 
scope of the job is large, the responsi- 
bilities are numerous, and there is insuffi- 
cient time to accomplish all tasks in- 
volved in the job. Funds for clerical 
assistance are limited and supervisors 
must take time from professional tasks 
to perform clerical tasks. Frustration and 
feelings of guilt occur when supervisors 
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state programs of administration and 
supervision. 


Self-Evaluation of the Supervisor 


The procedures and activities which a 
beginning supervisor used to record and 
evaluate her own experiences have been 
adapted and developed into an instru- 
ment for the use of ‘beginning super- 
visors (4). 

During her first year as a supervisor, 
Brannen kept a diary of each day's 
activities. She recorded the activities en- 
gaged in, described her feelings about 
these activities, and summarized and 
evaluated these activities by recording 
the time spent in each major supervisory 
function. She used a report form entitled, 
“How I Spend My Time,” for the daily 
summary. She attached to the diary 
copies of all communications to prin- 
cipals, consultants and others which re- 
lated to her work as supervisor. She kept 
communications and proceedings of com- 
mittee meetings, grade meetings and 
local, district and state conferences. 

Once each quarter she prepared 
descriptive and evaluative materials for 
study at a conference with other begin- 
ning supervisors. At the end of the year 
she made a self-evaluation of her com- 
petencies in supervision. As a basis for 
this evaluation she used an instrument 
entitled, “Guide for Determining Status 
of the Supervisor.” 

A final evaluative activity was the 
preparation of a summary of the year’s 
activities. The summary was made avail- 
able to all teachers, principals and other 
school personnel. Accompanying the re- 
port was a questionnaire for evaluating 
the work of the supervisor. 

The “Instrument for the Use of the 
Beginning Supervisor” is actually a 
guidebook. It includes excerpts from the 
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diary, descriptions of the many activities 
in which the supervisor engaged, and a 
comprehensive evaluation of the super- 
visory procedures. The instrument or 
guidebook could be used as resource 
material by any supervisor or curriculum 
worker for descriptions of supervisory 
procedures that have been tested and 
found to be effective. 
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Cignificant 
Books 


Elementary School Curriculum: The- 
ory and Research. Aubrey E. Haan. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1961. 
363 p. 

The maturity of any profession is 
marked by increasing reliance upon 
evidence substantiated by research. This 
book points the direction and need for 
certain important efforts in the area of 
elementary curriculum. 

The author shares the concern of many 
people that a lack of knowledge as to 
how children learn threatens a balanced 
curriculum program for the elementary 
school child. As stated by Dr. Haan, the 
book emphasizes not so much the status 
quo in education but where we, as 
educators, need to experiment, to grow. 
The text is reality-oriented and not at 
all remote from the practical situation. 
It stresses the fact that the greatest 
source for research in education is in 
the classroom itself and in the relation- 
ships which exist there. 

Arranged in four parts, this book 
approaches the study 
development in our kind of free society. 
It deals in Part One with a compre- 
hensive theory of human growth and 
its relationship to the elementary school 
curriculum. The author discusses the 
problem of school learning and the 
many factors involved. 

Part Two of the text deals with the 
development of curricular research, with 
the sources of research problems and the 
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tools of such research. It deals also with 
the evaluation of pupil growth as an 
aspect of general research. It supports 
the idea that a concept of total evaluation 
is one important factor leading to the 
adequate understanding of the job of 
education by the community as well as 
by educators. 

Part Three is concerned with frontiers 
in curriculum development in the sub- 
ject areas of science and mathematics, 
social studies and language arts, includ- 
ing foreign language, the arts, music 
and physical and health education. 

The author indicates that in a text 
intended for the student in curriculum 
work, it is unnecessary to review compre- 
hensively the subject areas. Instead, the 
material is devoted to the growing edges 
or frontiers in each field. 

In regard to each subject, the frontier 
problems are discussed in terms of ques- 
tions, as indicated by these examples: 
What changes are taking place in the 
scope of the subject in the elementary 
field? In the light of newer criteria, is 
the established sequence for the area 
defensible? What are the materials prob- 
lems of the curriculum worker in each 
area? What is the job of improving 
teacher competence? 

Part Four of the book stresses addi- 
tional practical aspects of the elementary 
school curriculum. It deals with prob- 
lems including teacher personality and 
curriculum, organization for curriculum 
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Discovery = Learning 





An old fact bears repeating: true growth in 
arithmetic takes place only as the child is 
given the opportunity to “discover” solutions 
to new problems. Discovery requires think- 
ing; thinking is requisite to growth in arith- 
metic. 

Success in arithmetic in the intermediate 


grades is dependent upon how children de- 
velop “number sense” in the primary grades. 


One by One and Two by Two, Discovery 
Edition, by Clark, Junge, and Clark, in their 
new and enriched form, are built to aid the 
child in his discovering arithmetic, in acquir- 
ing sound number sense, and in learning how 
to think through problems to satisfactory solu- 
tions. 


You will want to examine these grades 1 and 
2 books. 
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development, school organization, build- 
ings and their relation to curriculum, the 
lay public and curriculum and the role 
of the curriculum director and _ con- 
sultant. 

Physical aspects of the book are con- 
ducive to good study techniques. Topical 
headings and subheadings make it pos- 
sible for the student of curriculum to 
locate, grasp and retain ideas readily. 
Selected references and footnotes follow 
each chapter. 

Dr. Haan closes the text with an 
epilogue in which he reiterates the theme 
of the book. Balance in the elementary 
curriculum is achieved when we concern 
ourselves with understanding the com- 
plex process of individual growth. 

The book should prove to be of signifi- 
cance to teachers, curriculum consultants 
and administrative personnel. 

—Reviewed by Dororuea E. Cox, Co- 
ordinator of Elementary Curriculum, San 
Mateo County Schools, Redwood City, 
California. 


Curriculum Planning for the Gifted. 
Louis E. Fliegler, Editor. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. 
414 p. 

It is a pleasure to note that here is a 
well-written authoritative volume di- 
rected to a specific and much needed 
area—curriculum for the able. The 13 
chapters include definitive statements 
on each curriculum area by recognized 
authorities who usually have something 
concrete, worthwhile and sensible to 
say. There is also an introduction and a 
summary by the editor, who is well 
grounded in research, having co- 
authored the most recent review of re- 
search in the area of the gifted in the 
December 1959 issue of the Review of 
Educational Research. In addition to the 
editor’s credentials, the names of Pregler, 
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now... 
teaching machine 
for kindergarten 


Does it really help teach? ‘Teachers say 
YES. The program? Fresh each day, as 
needed. Foolproof mechanism—even when 
you let 5-year-olds at it? .. . Durability 
itself! Need many? ONE keeps 4, 6, 8 
children busy at one time—individual 
learning experience for each child in the 
group. Name of this new teaching ma- 
chine? 
Playmobile. Not a 
frill. Proved under 
stringent school 
conditions. Re- 
sponse from chil- 
dren? Instant joy, 
in cooperation, socializa- 





| then growth... 
tion, coordination, imagination. 
| 


Teachers’ response? “Nothing else like 
it... Asks something of each child .. . 
Gives purpose to play.” 


Write for Free Catalogs for your Teachers: 
Dept. L-11, Box 414, Detroit 31, Michigan 


Strang and Barbe, well known in the 
literature on gifted children, are also 
found among the contributors. 

Especially strong chapters are those 
by Moredock dealing with mathematics, 
Soeffieti dealing with foreign languages, 
Barbe dealing with reading, and Capusco 
dealing with music. Each of these papers 
is well supported with up-to-date re- 
search citation, and reveals a sound 
knowledge of the particular field. 
Strang’s chapter on creative writing, 
although otherwise good, is somewhat 
blunted by an incomplete discussion of 
creativity which ignores Taylor's report- 
ing of the Utah conferences on creativity 
or the work of Torrance at Minnesota. 
Perhaps the weakest chapter is the one 
on science which omits any reference to 
the notable activities of the Physical 
Science Study Committee in reorganizing 
the secondary curriculum in science, and 
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in fact is not researched beyond 1955. 

While this book has accomplished a 
good deal, three general criticisms seem 
in order. The theme of creativity which 
runs through the volume and is repro- 
duced in each chapter heading, while 
discussed in detail specific to each sub- 
ject area, is never really pinned down as 
it applies to all curriculum areas; nor are 
the problems encountered in teaching 
for creativity really explored. The impli- 
cations of the experiments on inquiry 
training at the University of Illinois are 
an example. Second, the book might have 
been strengthened by more coordination 
and articulation with the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, which figures little if at all in the 
text, although it has issued much valu- 
able material. Third, the impact of the 
revolution in curricular practices is not 
explicated. If, as Bruner avers, curric- 
ulum material on any subject may be 
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devised at some level for any child, then 
the concept of readiness has been dealt 
a mortal blow, and the implications with 
regard to curriculum change are multi- 
farious (and not confined to the able 
alone). The summary chapter would 
have been strengthened by inclusion of 
a general review of the changing state of 
the curriculum area. 

These technical considerations do not, 
however, seriously detract from a useful 
volume which most educational per- 
sonnel concerned with the academically 
talented will find highly helpful. It is a 
pleasure to recommend it as something 
specific in curriculum to a public whose 
needs in this area have not until now 
been sufficiently satisfied. 

—Reviewed by J. C. Gowan, Professor 
of Education, San Fernando Valley State 
College, Northridge, California. 


The Schools. Martin Mayer. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1961. 446 p. 
Martin Mayer’s latest venture into the 

field of writing depicts him as an analyst 
of American education. His book entitled 
The Schools is already stirring up a con- 
troversy among educators and laymen. 
On the basis of 30 months of work in 
traveling throughout the United States 
and Europe, visiting classrooms, inter- 
viewing school people and reading pro- 
fessional literature, the author gives his 
conclusions and interpretations about ed- 
ucation. Few of his generalizations are 
favorable. 

A statement in the preface leads the 
reader to think that the book was written 
to give an account of what is actually 
taking place in the public schools in the 
United States. After reading the intro- 
duction, one may feel that the author is 
playing the role of an interested observer 
and impartial reporter. Comments re- 
garding the organization of the book may 
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be further misleading. Part one is re- 
ferred to as background material; part 
two is presented as a running record of 
what is taking place; and part three is 
concerned with some important issues as 
the author sees them. 

Under the guise of an objective lay- 
man, Mayer laces his background mate- 
rial heavily with personal opinions and 
misconceptions. He steps doggedly into 
the realms of psychology and educational 
philosophy, stumbling over some: basic 
premises and making invalid conclusions. 

Among his more valid criticisms of 
education today are the abiding faith in 
the IQ and the confidence in standard- 
ized tests; the amount of factual em- 
phasis and drill which characterize the 
teaching-learning process; the amount of 
homework assigned students; and the use 
of marks (grades ) as motivating devices. 

Although there might be some justifi- 
cation for the criticism of the extent of 
standardized testing going on and the use 
of results, Mayer attributed the cause to 
the wrong source. This practice occurred 
a number of times in his book. The rea- 
son given for this malpractice is that 
the teachers have been influenced by be- 
havioristic psychology. The truth is that 
this reflects a lack of understanding of 
educational psychology or a complete 
disregard for psychological principles of 
effective learning. There is doubt about 
the emphasis on upgrading and making 
the curriculum more rigid as contribut- 
ing to the increasing number of tests be- 
ing administered to students in the high 
schools. 

An educator will agree with Mayer 
concerning the extent of Dewey’s influ- 
ence on American education. Many crit- 
ics of the schools have attributed to 
Dewey the weaknesses in education. The 
author of The Schools suggests that pro- 
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gressive education did not influence the 
secondary schools to a great extent be- 
cause it could not “conquer the en- 
trenched subject matter” of the high 
schools. Few teachers in secondary edu- 
cation have ever accepted the basic ideas 
of progressive education, nor have they 
been influenced widely by Dewey’s phi- 
losophy. “The tragedy of American edu- 
cation in the twentieth century,” says 
Mayer, “is not that Dewey’s influence has 
been so great, but that it has been so 
little” (p. 70). 

Many of Mayer's criticisms are built 
on shaky foundations. Mayer often turns 
the reader from a situation or an issue 
to a conclusion loaded with personal 
opinion. He frequently dismisses whole 
fields of study with dazzling generalities: 
“American practice in teaching the be- 
ginnings of reading is much better than 
most critics believe, but the practice has 
been hampered by bad theory and unin- 
telligent theoreticians” (p. 183). 

Oversimplification of ideas and “ready- 
made” solutions to problems appear 
throughout most of the chapters. Teach- 
ing manuals enable the teacher “to give 
her daily performance without a mo- 
ment’s thought for the little individuals 
in the classroom” (p. 7). 

Attempting to play the role of the 
“all-round” critic was too much for the 
author as far as maintaining consistency 
in regard to his generalizations and con- 
clusions. The following are some of the 
more glaring inconsistencies and exam- 
ples of absence of straight thinking: 

According to Mayer, the science pro- 
gram is weak because it concerns itself 
with factual knowledge and rote learning 
and gives little attention to processes and 
critical inquiry; yet the author levels his 
attack at the schools for teaching values 
which center around processes. The au- 
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thor states that schools can’t teach values, 
yet says that this has been going on for 
two generations. 

Mayer chides education for giving at- 
tention to children’s interests, but com- 
plains that students in high schools are 
pulled away from things they would like 
to do in order to follow preplanned ac- 
tivities and rigid schedules. 

He accuses school people of having 
little interest in what is taught other than 
that of pleasing businessmen who may be 
critical of the student’s abilities in spell- 
ing and writing. Efforts to improve the 
schools by providing for the academically 
talented come in for their share of criti- 
cism. Concerning the school’s role in this 
connection, the author remarks that 
“. , the schools are giving the kids 
something they would do anyway.” 

The author deplores a lack of stand- 
ards. He says, “There is no such thing as 
‘the’ secondary school in the United 
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States,” yet he talks about the schools 
being too rigid and “lock-step” in their 
procedures. 

Life adjustment education and citizen- 
ship education receive their share of neg- 
ative comments; yet, Mayer suggests 
more clubs and extracurricular activity 
for the high schools. “Even though the 
clubs and ‘extracurricular’ activities are 
quintessentially aspects of community 
life,” remarks Mr. Mayer, “the clubs 
could probably carry more of the weight 
of the secondary program” (p. 324). 

The idea is presented that the schools 
cannot be tailored to individuals; there- 
fore, they could not be agents for citi- 
zenship education. In another place, the 
author says that we ought to have differ- 
ent books in schools to individualize 
reading. In addition, the elective system 
is criticized for not being elective 
“enough.” 

Evaluation of any idea, issue or prac- 
tice must be related to a particular value 
orientation. The reader will find that the 
most-used criterion for appraising the 
schools is the subjective opinion of the 
author. A good many of his statements 
are not what he found out or what he 
heard but the interpretation of what he 
saw and heard about education. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
school people should read The Schools 
carefully and critically. A number of im- 
portant issues are discussed. One of the 
more important is in the area of teacher 
training and certification. Another chal- 
lenge to school administrators is the au- 
thor’s idea that school people are too 
busy with paper work, too much harried 
by the immediate and trivial to chart a 
course for education. 

—Reviewed by D. H. Wirkinson, Su- 
pervisor, Secondary Schools, El Paso, 
Texas. 
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